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question to be considered is, whether or not it is expedient for them to, _ The counter charge is made that in the Republican headquarters, near 
do so at this particilar time. It is a question much more easily asked the Capitol, there are stored away more than 5,500 stand of arms, and 
than answered. In Alabama, as elsewhere in the South, the Federal troops | _ that, according to the threats of the Radicals themselves, three thou- 
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many different sorts of people. For the eight-hour man there is this : 
“The hours of toil of our laborers are lengthened by the cost of liv- 
ing made by the direct and indirect exactions of the Government.” 
For the man who does not like Frank Blair's revolutionary pronun- 
ciamento, there is this: “The election of a Democratic Executive 
and a majority of Democratic members to the House of Representa- 
tives would not give to that party organization the power to make sud- 
den or violent changes,” etc., etc. For the man who thinks Blair’s letter | 
the true platform, there is this: “No man can rightfully enter on 
the duties of the Presidential office unless he is not only willing to 
carry out the wishes of the people expressed in a constitutional way, 
but is also prepared to stand up for the rights of minorities.” This is 
for the Northern soldier: “ Having given nearly sixteen thousand 
commissions to the officers of that army, I know their views and wishes. 
They demand the Union for which they fought.” And this is for the 
men who demand the Confederacy for which they fought: “In words 
instinct with meaning they (John A. McClernand’s convention) 
called on the Government to stop in its policy of hate, discord, and 
dissension, and in terms of fervid eloquence they demanded the restc- 
ration of the rights and liberties of the American people.” But there | 
isno end toit. The letter is Governor Seymour at full length and 
with all his faces. It is this sort of thing the Democrats call states- 
manship. But the majority of the people have not been calling it 
statesmanship since the good old days of Birdofredum Sawin. We 
must wait for another letter, we presume, before we find out how it is 
that the unrepudiating Seymour can stand on a repudiating platform 
(he holds not a single bond, his secretary informs an anxious enquirer, 
and has never held one), and whether or not he would let South Caro- 
lina enact black codes next winter. Neither slavery nor repudiation 
appears in this crafty document. 





General Butler has been giving an account of his stewardship to | 











Some time in the middle of July it was telegraphed from Baltimore, 
we believe, that General Butler had been arrested while on his way 
North from Washington, and that two suits had been brought against 
him—one for false imprisonment by “ contumacious Woolley,” and one 
for extortion by certain “Kimberley Brothers.” A day or two after- 
wards, Butler published a letter, which appeared in the Tribune, 
under the heading, “General Butler Strikes Back.” In fact, it could 
hardly be mistaken for any other man’s way of striking his opponent. 
He had not been arrested, he said, and “both suits were brought by 
John Surratt’s counsel.” Both suits were not brought by Surratt’s 
counsel. However, one was; and the fact was stated by the general 
in order that when the Boston Journal took the letter down into the 
Fifth Massachusetts District the legal voters might say, “See how this 
ardent patriot finds a natural persecutor in the man who defends the 
scoundrel who aided Booth to murder Mr. Lincoln.” R. T. Merrick is 
the attorney in question, and he has replied to the letter with a “ card,” 
which shows that Mr. Butler is the man who wanted very much to 
defend the rebel who was concerned with Booth in the assassination of 
Mr. Lincoln. He twice got word to Miss Annie Surratt that he wished 
to defend her brother, and was not employed only because Messrs. 
Bradley and Merrick refused to be associated with him. 





The London Spectator calls our recent article entitled the “ Finan- 
cial Prospect” “striking but exaggerated,” but it is difficult to see 
where the “exaggeration” lies. Weshowed by figures, which have not 
been upset, that our supply of beef, mutton, and milk, and other agricul- 
tural products, is less than it was four or five years ago, though the 
population has increased in the interval. From this we drew the con- 
clusion that we were, in spite of our gain in machinery and manufac- 
tures, poorer than we have been, inasmuch as machinery and manufac- 
tures profit us little as long as our supplies of food are scanty, and 
labor consequently dear. We have never got any answer that 





his constituents at Gloucester, in a long address. He reviewed the! would bear examination. The Springfield Republican, which has of late 
work of the majority in Congress, claiming the credit for it of having | taken to being funny in a sad way, met it by a joke about “the milk 
displayed great magnanimity towards the South, of having consider-| in the cocoa-nut,” by which we were reasonably amused but not con- 
ably reduced the public burdens, of having defeated all “jobbing | yinced, and one or two other papers have indulged in a naked con- 
schemes of public plunder, or for the depletion of the Treasury,” and tradiction. The lesson of it all is, that there is such a thing as stimu- 
of having stopped the contraction of the currency until the rich jating one branch of industry too much, and that it will not do to drag 
harvests promised by a “kind Providence” give us a balance of exports to9 much of the labor of the country into mills and mines, leaving the 
over imports. His views on the financial question and the impeach-' gejds untilled and the barns empty. What we want now more than 
ment business were, however, the most important, owing to his per- | aught else, to set manufacturing industry a-going, is cheap bread and 


sonal position on these matters. The financial question he shirked | 
very dexterously, treating the claims of the bondholders as something | 
on which honest Republicans might fairly differ, and which “still 

remains open and substantially undiscussed,” and on which the party 
ought not now to be divided. We hope there will be some one found | 
in his district with the courage to follow him up, however, and not let 

him wriggle out in this way. It is not a small matter. It will be the 
great question of the next Congress, and his constituents ought to 
know that the decision involves the public credit and national honor, 
and ought to find out what use General Butler is going to make of “his 
fine talents” with respect to it, before they vote for him. This attempt 
of his to treat it as a trifle is characteristic, but ought not to take any- 
body in, even amongst those who have the misfortune to stand before 
the Christian world as his constituents. About impeachment he was 
fierce and scriptural. He reiterated his charges against the seven 
senators, and compared them to the seven devils who were cast out of 
Mary Magdalene, and charged them with having been corrupted by 
either “money or lust of power.” There is one reason why he should 
not be re-elected to Congress which we commend to the attention of 
his constituents, and that is, the consideration of the fact that he would 
make an admirable city missionary, while he makes only an ordinary 
politician. His respect for “the Sabbath,” which he recently testified 
in the House; his familiarity with Scripture, which he is gradually 
revealing; his sympathy with the poor, and his tact in dealing with nice 
moral distinctions; his indifference to riches, and strong reliance on | 
moral suasion, would make him an exctilent laborer in the darker 
and more neglected districts of our great cities. For this work we 


respectfully claim him, and if the men of Gloucester are made of the 





right stuff, they will let us have him. } 


meat, and this can only be had by hard work in the open air. 





The working-men of Boston, of whom we spoke last week, were 
too hasty in their prediction that the Government would fail utterly 
in getting eight hours’ work under the new law for less than ten hours 
wages. At Davenport, Iowa, General Rodman is in charge of the 
United States Arsenal. Having some doubts as to the proper construction 
of the law, he telegraphed to General Schofield, who told him that he 
might keep in Government employ a laborer who had been working 
ten hours for $1 80 who would work on, for the eight hours that the 
law ordains, for $144. So, also, in the case of all mechanics—20 per 
cent. was to be struck from the wages of each. The men were allowcd 
some hours for consultation, and ‘finally about one-fourth of them ac- 
cepted General Rodman’s'terms. As the ruling will doubtless be ac- 
cepted by the officers in charge of all the yards and arsenals in the 
country, it begins to look very much as if the Senate, House, and Pres- 
ident had conferred a rather barren gift on the working-man when they 
made Mr. Banks’s bill into a law with such flourishing of trumpets. In 
this city, the long strike of the bricklayers was not wholly an cight- 
hour movement, though it was in great part that. Unless all signs 
fail, it is nearly at an end, and is ending unfavorably for the men. 
Out of a hundred bricklaying firms, fifty-five get their work done by 
ten-hour men, ten are doing no work rather than employ eight-hour 
men, while thirty-five have been obliged to give the'ten hours’ wages 
for the eight hours’ work. But as bricklayers are com’ng in from 
other cities, it is claimed by the masters that very soon there will be 
no eight-hour man employed in New York. Among the men, on the 
other hand. it is said by the masters, there are fifteen hundred hands 
out of employment, and of the other fifteen hundred many are work- 
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ing ten hours, and some have left the city, and, wherever they are, 
they are probably not working on the eight-hour system. Of the few 
co-operative jobs that grew out of this strike we hear little. 


All efforts to get Mr. Adams to communicate “his views on public 
affairs” to his fellow-citizens have thus far failed. He resolutely de- 


clines to talk politics, and says he wishes to be quiet and attend to his 


private business, which has suffered during his absence. A few years 
ago this reticence would have roused darker suspicions about him than 
it is likely to do now, inasmuch as the right of every human being to 
fix the time or place in which he shall deliver himself in public, and 
to select the subject of his discourse, is much more generally recognized 
than it used to be. In fact, the compatibility of a dislike to making 
speeches, or of an inability to make them, with the possession of a clear 
head and a fair moral character, is acknowledged in a way it was not when 
the venerable Horace Binney refused to subscribe to the funds of one 
of the Yale College Societies, on the ground that in so doing he would 
be promoting what he considered the curse of the country—“ the gift 
of the gab” amongst young men. 


Mr. Motley has also been offered a public reception and has declined, 
and in declining bore testimony to the unvarying courtesy, kindness, and 
good feeling which the Austrian Government had manifested towards 
him and the Union during the war. 








The public mind in England is occupied mainly, since the close of 
the “ heated term,” with the canvass preparatory to the coming election, 
and enough is believed to be known already of the temper of the new 
constituencies to warrant the belief that the new Parliament will not 
differ so much from the present one as many of the Radicals had 
hoped. A curious indication of the state of the public temper has 
been afforded by the defeat of Mr. Beales, the well-known “ war-horse” 
of the Reform League, in the Radical caucus in that most Radical of 
boroughs, Birmingham. He got only two votes, and the nomination has 
been given to Mr. Muntz, who used to be radical, but who without 
any change on his part is now a moderate. The peers, probably to 
make amends for their recent inertness in the House of Lords, are 
taking a somewhat more active part in the canvass, by way of “ influ- 
ence” and intimidation, than they have done for some years. Lord 
Bute, a young man at college, has undertaken to decide who shall be 
returned by the great borough of Cardiff which lies on his estate, and 
the Duke of Portland has written a most comical letter of admonition 
to his tenantry, showing an extremely defective education and mental 
powers of the lowest order. The outcry against hereditary peers, and 
the talk of life peerages, in the meantime grow stronger, and such 
incidents as these of course stimulate them. 





The Irish Church question of course now lies over for decision in 
the next Parliament. Lord Redesdale, one of the law lords, has been 
making a funny speech about it, in which he lays it down that, in deal- 
ing with it, the peers are to be guided simply by “ the will of God” and 
not mind what the public thinks—reserving to themselves, of course, the 
privilege of deciding what “the will of God” is—just as the lumina- 
ries of the Boston Commonvealth abuse senators for not adhering to the 
“truth,” truth being, of course, whatever the brethren of the Common- 
wealth themselves produce assuch. There is, as we said some weeks ago, 
a striking resemblance between the mental processes of all raging enthu- 
siasts, whether tories or radicals. They all secrete the elixir of life on 
short notice, and carry it in their coat-tail pockets, and cherish a half con- 
viction that they can have the use of the thunder and lightning on a 
pinch for the confusion of the wicked. But their day in politics is 
over. The world demands that they shall grind out their opinions in 
the regular way under inspection, and after a rigid examination of 
their persons, for the detection of «mulets, charms, “ ponies,” and 
clandestine revelations. The discussion of the Church question else- 
where has, as far as the friends of the Church are concerned, taken an 
almost purely personal turn, the arguments against its existence being 
met by impugning Mr. Gladstone’s motives in assailing it. 





In France the state of affairs continues highly critical. The Paya, 
a Government organ, whose utterances are all semi-official, has pub 


lished what purports to be a highly inflammatory manifesto issued by 
a secret Democratic Committee, denouncing the Emperor in the strong- 
est terms as a “sickly tyrant,” and recommending his assassination. 
| Some of the papers affect to believe it the work of the police, intended 
| to justify repressive measures, but the balance of probabilities seems to 
be in favor of its genuineness. That the Bonapartists are somewhat 
| troubled about the dynasty there seems little doubt. A modification 
|in the mode of electing members of the Corps Législatif is talked of, 


| . . a 
| which would be a virtual restriction of the suffrage, and would deprive 


|the empire of what it has always put forward as one of the strongest 
| proofs of its legitimacy. The next election is looked forward to with 
a good deal of anxiety, as it will create the legislature which will 
probably be sitting when the Prince Imperial comes of age, and some 
extraordinary “act of adhesion” to the dynasty will doubtless on this 
occasion be expected of it, and any sign of reluctance would be most 
disastrous. 


The La Marmora interpellation has been a principal theme of the 
Italian press, and has excited no little attention in other parts of 
Europe, notably at Berlin. Gen. Menabrea parried it by pointing out 
some discrepancies between the French translation of the Prussian 
staff account of the campaign of 1866 and the original text, by which 
a part of the offence was occasioned, and by reciting some official dis- 
claimers, on the part of Prussia, of any ill-feeling towards Italy for her 
conduct in the attack on Austria; and finally announced that the Ital- 
ian staff was at work on a history of the campaign, in which all the 
information in the possession of the Government would be given, Gen, 
La Marmora withdrew his interpellation after a speech not lacking in 
dignity, which the Deputies listened to with great willingness and 
marked attention, though they subsequently sustained the President, 
Lanza, in ruling debate out of order. But even this did not wholly shut 
the gate upon scandal. To make good his grievance against Prussia, 
Gen. La Marmora read openly a despatch from Count d’Usedom, Prus- 
sian minister at Florence, dated June 17, 1866, setting forth, in a manner 
which the general was hardly wrong in considering de hawt en bas, the 
duty assigned by Prussia to her ally; instructions which were partly 
preposterous—-as for instance to outflank the Quadrilateral, or pass 
through it without reducing the fortresses, and to invade Austria with 
these in the rear, guarded by corps d’observation—and partly founded 
on the most mistaken calculations as to the disaffection of Hungary, 
and the probable assistance that country would lend to the overthrow 
of Austria. Worse still, perhaps, were insinuations of fear lest the 
Italians, if they should conquer to the Alps, would rest content with 
the acquisition of Venetia, and by their very success imperil the ad- 
vantages of Prussian victories by releasing a large Austrian force from 
service in Italy. It was therefore insisted on that the goal of the allies 
should be Vienna, and to tempt the Italians so far, a wild scheme was 
introduced of landing Garibaldi on the Dalmatian coast and letting 
him recruit as he went along, shielding the flank of the main army, and 
furnishing supplies, till the Danube was reached. This is, if we are 
not mistaken, the first official document belonging to the agreement 
between Prussia and Italy that has ever been published; and La Mar- 
mora has incurred fresh censure for a disclosure as questionable in 
point of ministerial decency as of political expediency, regard being 
had to the probable irritation of Prussia. 


The @cumenical Council, which issummoned to meet at Rome next 
year, is furnishing European publicists with what will probably be, 
failing a European war, more interesting than any other topic 1869 
will have to offer. What is most remarkable about the Pope’s call is 
that he leaves out kings and all other laymen, a departure from the 
practice hitherto pursued in summoning councils, and which is taken 
to be an indication that the great object of this one is to make a final 
break between the Church and the State, and throw the former for its 
future support on Divine protection in a direct form exclusively. 
When the Pope receives, as he has just done, a tart reply to an allo- 
cution from the Prime Minister of Austria, and that minister a Prot- 
estant, it is not surprising that His Holiness should have ceased to put 
his trust in princes, and have determined to exclude them from the 





general assembly of the Church. 
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“THE LETTER OF THE LAW.” 

Tue extent to which words help to confuse thought has rarely 
been better illustrated than in the history of the discussion now rag- 
ing about the nature of the obligations of the Government to its credi- 
ters. The necessity under which it found itself in the early part of the 
war of levying a forced loan, by making its promissory notes a “legal 
tender,” not unnaturally caused these notes to be spoken of as 
“money.” They do now, and have for six years past, served the pur- 
poses of money, but real “money,” in the generally accepted sense of 
the term, they are not. They are promises to pay money—promises 
which the Government every day violates by failing to pay—ane they owe 
their value to the belief that some day it will pay; and in the meantime 
there is a heavy discount on them, as there is on all doubtful paper. 
But the mere habit of calling them “money,” and using them as 
money for even five years, has caused a large number of people wholly 
to forget their real nature and origin, and to talk of them as “ money” 
which may be used not as the Government and the public are now 
using them, as a temporary expedient, but in final settlement of the 
national obligations, The delusion is, especially when we consider 
the interval in time, in education, and experience which separates our 
day and generation from the French Revolution, much more surprising 
than the delusion which reigned amongst the French republicans 
about the celebrated assignats, Nobody in France was ever gulled 
into believing that the assignats were “money.” It was distinctly per- 
ceived that they were promissory notes. The fallacy which prevailed 
about them lay in supposing that the Church lands were really pledged, 
in a practical manner, for their redemption. When it became plain, 
as it soon did, that the mortgage was not really foreclosable, and that 
the security was therefore worthless, the bubble burst. Nobody went 
about preaching that they were as good as gold, or, if anybody did, he 
met with an unpleasant illustration of the feebleness of his arguments 
whenever he offered them in payment for a cup of coffee. 

The popular habit of talking of the acts of Congress authorizing 
the loans as “laws” is producing, if possible, effects still more mis- 
chievyous. For the mere purpose of nomenclature, it is no doubt con- 
venient to call them “laws ;” but when they are called “laws” for the 
purpose of determining the moral obligations of the Government, 
when “the letter of the law” is spoken of as something by which 
honest men may safely abide, the evil worked by a loose use of words 
becomes fully apparent. A law is a command given by a superior to 
an inferior, and enforced by a sanction—that is, by the infliction of a 
penalty of some sort, in case the command is not obeyed. A command 
with no sanction attached is not, properly speaking, a law at all; it is 
the mere expression of a wish or desire. Now, the acts of Congress 
authorizing the various public loans have none of the characteristics of 
a law, and they are not laws, as regards the public. They may be 
considered laws as regards the Secretary of the Treasury, inasmuch as 
they direct him to offer bonds for sale on certain terms, and he would, 
of course, incur the penalty of dismissal in case of neglect or refusal. 
But as regards the public, they are simply invitations to lend money 
on certain conditions. They command nobody to do or refrain from 
doing anything whatever. They bind nobody. Congress might repeal 
them to-morrow; many members of Congress are constantly trying to 
have them altered or modified. There is no court in which the nation 
could be sued under them; no power on earth competent to inflict any 
penalty for the violation of them. They simply declare that the United 
States would like to borrow certain sums of money at certain rates of 
mterest, and for certain fixed periods of time, and point out the per- 
sons to whom and the modes in which the money shall be paid in. 
Whatever was not clear in this invitation, the financial agents of the 
Government undertook to explain. They explained during four long 
years, through every means of publication known to American civi- 
lization, that when the Government in its proposal spoke of repayment 
it meant repayment in gold. The lenders had to be content with this 
explanation, because there was and is no court or tribunal of any kind 
competent to construe the proposal, or enforce any construction of it 
except what those who made it chose to give it. In other words, it 
rests with the people who asked for the money to say what the invita- 
tion to lenders meant ; and in deciding what their obligations under it 
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are they are to be guided not by legal rules of construction, but by 
the rules of morals in use in the forum of conscience, by the rules by 
which an honest man when he has in his distress borrowed secretly, 
and without giving security, governs his conduct when his friend asks 
him to refund. To call in the aid of a practitioner in the criminal 
courts to tell us, under such circumstances, where the path of duty 
lies, would be a confession which we do not care to characterize. 


Moreover, the persons, of whatever party, who now call for pay- 
ment in greenbacks, in defiance of the declarations of the Government 
agents, are not entitled to hearing, for the simple reason that their 
failure to speak sooner is presumptive evidence either of their stu- 
pidity or dishonesty. If they remained silent during the whole period 
of the contraction of the loans from inability to perceive the mischief 
which the declarations of the representatives of the Government were 
working, they must be too obtuse to make their opinion of the slight- 
est value. If they remained silent wilfully, well knowing that the 
Government agents were raising expectations which they were not au- 
thorized to raise, and that the payment in coin was not intended by 
Congress, they simply connived at an odious fraud, and their present 
protests are simply proofs of their monstrous impudence. In fact, 
their appearance on the scene now, when the money has all been paid 
in and spent, to put a new interpretation on the contract, before the 
bonds are payable, is one of the most remarkable exhibitions within 
our knowledge of moral callousness on a great scale. It is hard to say 
whether their speaking now or their having previously held their 
peace is the more discreditable. 

There is one other consideration with regard to “the letter of the 
law” which deserves more consideration than it has yet received. 
“The letter of the law” is, after all, letter only—so many words, 
covering so much paper. To make it of any value as a rule of con_ 
duct, it has to have an interpretation put on it; and, in fact, the only 
difference between “the letter” and “the spirit” of a law lies in the 
mode of interpretation. “The letter of the law” is, in other words, 
the law strictly construed ; “the spirit of the law ” is the Jaw broadly 
construed ; but construction you must have in both cases, and construc- 
tion by some constituted authority. Admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the acts of Congress creating the loans are real laws, and 
that “the letter of the law” ought to govern the manner of repaying 
the loans, the question, What does “the letter of the law” prescribe / 
remains still undecided. And who is to decide it? There are two 
parties to the controversy about the terms of the loan—the borrowers 
and the lenders; and if the acts be laws, there ought to be an in- 
different person or persons competent to interpret them. To say 
that when a creditor and debtor disagree as to the meaning of 
the law under which they have framed their contract, that one of them 
which happens to be the stronger may interpret the law to suit him- 
self, and the other is bound by his decision, is simply preposterous ; 
and yet this is precisely what the repudiators, both Republican and 
Democratic, do say. They proclaim loudly that the very party which 
made “the law” and borrowed the money under it has alone the 
right to decide what the law means, and that the creditor is bound to 
accept their ruling as final. Now, of two things one, as the Frencli 
say—either the acts authorizing the loans are not “laws,” but pro- 
posals to borrow money, to be interpreted in the forum of morals 
only, or they are laws, and the nature and extent of the rights and 
duties created by them are to be decided not by one of the parties in 
interest, but by a competent and impartial tribunal, guided in forming 
its judgment by the great principles of equity. The reference of such 
a question to a majority either of the House of Representatives or of 
American citizens at the polls would be, on the repudiators’ own 
theory, a piece of unprecedented absurdity as well as of iniquity. 

We have a letter of a correspondent lying before us, asking us to 
show that repudiation will not “pay” in a pecuniary sense, if we 
mean to make any impression on the Democrats; that our talk of honor 
and good faith is all very well, but it does not reach them. To which 
we reply, that the very strongest argument of this kind we could use 
is, from its very nature, worthless as far as all Copperheads and seces- 
sionists are concerned—the argument that repudiation, in any shape, 
will leave the Government powerless, or greatly hamper it, if it should 
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again be called on to defend its existence in the field. To say this to 
them is to put a musket in their hands to use against us. To talk to 
them of the enormous desolation that would be worked by repudiation, 
of the shock to the whole framework of society it would cause, is likely 
to be ineffective for the same reason. They do not particularly care 
about the framework of society, as we understand it. We have no 
means of computing the loss to the country that repudiation would 
cause. The actual sum of which holders of Government securities 
would find themselves suddenly deprived would represent only a 
very small portion of it. The shock it would give to industry, the 
dark cloud it would cast over the future, the fear it would inspire 
amongst capitalists, would produce an amount of damage the extent 
and duration of which neither we nor any other man can compute; 
and the effect of such a prodigious stroke of baseness on the morals of 
the rising generation would be something worse and more lasting, 
even from a commercial point of view, than the visible effect on busi- 
ness. We rely mainly, too, on appeals to the popular conscience, 
because this question is not to be decided by the Democrats, but by 
the majority of the American people; and whenever appeals of this 
sort cease to influence the bulk of American society, although the nation 
may remain tremendous by land, tremendous by sea, and flow with milk 
and honey, the form of government will change, and the forces which 
hold society together will change too. The government of the strong 
hand will be instituted for the government of reason, and the gens- 
@arme will do the work of the newspaper. Whenever we believe 
that day has come, our occupation, and all others like it, will be gone ; 
and, unless we are greatly mistaken, we shall know it, and stop talk- 
ing. But with the graves of three hundred thousand men still fresh, 
and with cripples in every village—all sacrified to the popular devotion 
to an idea, to a remote imagined good—it is impossible not to feel that 
the arguments addressed to the popular sense of justice, the popular 
sense of honor, the popular appreciation of the value of distant results, 
are, after all, the argumenf$ which tell on the greatest number. The im- 
mediate loss or gain to each individual taxpayer, in a country as rich 
and growing as this is, of the payment or repudiation of the national 
debt, is, after all, so small that the material side of the question looks 
strangely insignificant beside the moral one. What makes repudiation 
most dreadful, is the moral condition it would indicate; and when one 
sees the small wits of “the moral wing” of the Republican party 
exercised in sneering at the idea of a national conscience, and such 
people as General Butler offering himself again to the suffrages of a 
Massachusetts constituency with the air of a Christian martyr, one feels 
that the question, “ Will it pay?” is, after all, not the greatest ques- 
tion of the day, but—Can this Government be conducted successfully 
on principles of unmitigated rascality ? 








THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 


WE have received from a valued correspondent, to whom, both in 
the field and the forum, the Republican party owes much, a communi- 
cation, which we are sorry we are unable to print owing to its length, 
in which he seeks to disengage the party from the grievous burden 
of responsibility imposed on it by the conduct of the majority in the 
House of Representatives during the late session of Congress. He says 
that wherever he goes he meets with “discontent” with their perform- 
ances, which would doubtless affect the prospects of the party most 
unfavorably were the Democratic nominations and the Democratic plat- 
form not so very bad and were not the Republican nominations and 
platform so very good. In other words, he thinks “the record” of the 
party, instead of being a help, will, at the next election, prove a hin- 
drance, and that it is the House of Representatives who are to blame 
for it, and that it is the duty of Republican newspapers to point this 
out, and thus clear the party skirts. He says that many well-meaning 
citizens who contemplate the works of the two parties think they 
“Must soon choose between encroachments upon the legislative privi- 
lege of debate, neglect to provide for the honest collection of the public 
revenues and for the economical administration thereof, a most dangerous 
intermeddling with the powers and duties of the judiciary, and a shameless 
attempt to thwart and the due administration of justice and to 
bring improper means and influences to bear on those entrusted with it, so 





as to prevent one judgment and coerce another—that they must, we say, 
choose between these evils on the one side, and rum, rebellion, and repudia- 
tion on the other.” 

For this.embarrassment our correspondent holds the House of Repre- 
sentatives responsible, “ Whatever wrong,” he says, “has been done 
by the party has been done in it or by it. There is not a single ob- 
noxious act or measure which has not originated in it, or been so 
connected with it that it may be held responsible.” In fact, the 
time of the Senate has been largely occupied during the whole session 
in frustrating foolish or iniquitous schemes concocted in the House. 
He then presents the following formidable indictment against the 
latter : 

_ “We have seen a powerful majority denying the minority the poor 
right of being heard in debate. We have seen the most important statutes 
forced through without discussion, reflection, or consideration. With mu h 
blather about the groans of the taxpayer, we have seen these representa- 
tives of a party and nation covertly and meanly refuse to reform the civil 
service, though well knowing that its proper administration would save to 
the country at least $50,000,000 a year. We have seen them, too, after four 
a of such power as no other party in the House of Representatives ever 

eld, still without a policy for the great subject of the public debt, or for 

any other subject reaching far into the future and demanding a settled, de- 
fined, and well-kept policy. Their divisions, delays, changes, and hesitancy 
upon all matters connected with the collection of the revenue, the sale of 
gold, and the payment of the public debt, have done more injury to every 
commercial and manufacturing interest of the country than all the rival 
interests of the world combined could have effected. Their conduct with 
regard to the whiskey fraud is nothing better than patronage of that horri- 
ble, demoralizing, corrupting robbery. Their settled want of a settled 
policy in all that relates to finance, little better than a partnership with 
the gold gamblers of Wall Street. If anything is urged upon the doubting 
voter on their behalf, of their patriotism, of their fidelity to the great inter- 
ests of freedom, of the magnitude of the matters involved, he will undoubt- 
edly reply that our representatives, nevertheless, have shown themselves to 
be incapables; that the country cannot wait for ever for these would-be 
statesmen to concoct remedies ; that men who, with more than ‘a working 
majority,’ have done nothing, and actually do not yet know what they 
mean to do, aré useless and worthless, and should be supplanted by men of 
less genius and more practical ability; that the revenue from whiskey 
and tobacco alone, with the savings from a properly administered civil ser 
vice, might be made to amount to more than the present entire revenue of 
the Government; and that these gentlemen in the House have been for 
three years without a remedy for these abuses, and we must write them 
down as so many political imbeciles.” 
“ These,” he says truly, “are hard facts to deny, hard facts to admit, 
hard facts to ask the well-meaning citizen to wink at, swallow, or 
forget ;’ and he maintains that it is the duty of the press to point out 
unceasingly that in all these errors the majority in the House acted on 
their own responsibility, and had neither the support nor connivance of 
the party at large—witness the attempt to intimidate the Senate in the 
impeachment trial, which was got up and carried on almost exclusively 
by members of the House, the country looking on coldly or disapprov- 
ingly; witness, too, the disgraceful Cobb-Butler attempt to tax the 
bonds, in the teeth of the Chicago Platform and of the almost unan- 
imously-expressed disgust of the Republican press. 

To a great deal of this, with certain qualifications and exceptions, 
we can yield our hearty assent. We took the liberty, at the cost of 
being abused for what is rapidly becoming, in the eyes of some 
people, almost a crime—what many more call “ presumption ”—of 
treating certain principles of political economy and jurisprudence as 
well established, and applying them to the events of the day with per- 
fect confidence—of pointing out, week by week during the session, 
the danger of the aberrations in which the House was indulging. such 
as its needless attacks on the Supreme Court and its incessant multi- 
plication of reconstruction bills, its neglect of financial matters and 
its stupid indifference to the opinion of experts. But we think it 
would, nevertheless, be unfair to throw all the blame on it, as our cor- 
respondent does. Circumstances and its constituents must take part 
of it, for reasons which we shall give with all the greater confidence 
because, after they have been all stated and put in the strongest light, 
the claims of the Republican party on the vote of every honest man 
are, as we endeayored to show a fortnight ago, unimpeachable. 

In the first place, the Republican majority has been too large. For 
this nobody is to blame. But with such a majority any body of men 
in any deliberative assembly in the world would lose their heads and 
abuse their power. There is something intoxicating about strength, 
whether it lie in brute force or in votes. Where the minority is so 
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emall as not to be worth conciliating, and the circumstances make 
party fidelity seem of the highest consequence to the state, freedom 
of debate is sure to suffer, forms to be prostituted, and reckless and 
precipitate action to be frequently indulged in. 

In the second place, even where the doctrine that the legislator is 
simply the delegate and not the representative of his constituents is as 
firmly established as it is here, he must have something to guide him 
in the absence of positive information touching his constituents’ will, 
and that something ought to be familiarity with and confidence in the 
great principles of political science and the teachings of history. He 
cannot learn, every time a bill is introduced or a motion made, what 
his constituency thinks about it. His constituency, in nine cases out 
of ten, does not know itself what it thinks. On great lines of policy 
it has made up its mind and expressed it; questions of detail and of 
means it leaves to legislative discretion and knowledge. We are only 
saying what every man of sense and intelligence in the country knows 
and acknowledges to be true, when we say that the majority of the 
members of the House are very slenderly furnished with the informa- 
tion or the habits of mind necessary for their work. We could put in 
six lines of the Nation, we are sure, the names of all the men in the 
Iiouse who are fairly equipped for the work of legislation or are worth 
listening to for five minutes on any subject. This is a hard saying; 
but the facts justify it. Now, these men do not go to Congress of their 
own accord, Caucuses select them, and constituencies vote for them. 

In the third place, the difficulties they have in getting at public opin- 
ion on any given measure are very great. If important measures were 
fully debated, there would, of course, be time for the public to make up its 
mind about them, and express it through the press or through petitions. 
But under “the previous question,” and the practice of showing vigor 
and “ fidelity” by “ putting things through” in haste, there is no time 
for the public either to think or speak. It usually hears of a meas- 
ure and the vote upon it simultaneously. There is a prevalent belief, 
too, that “people at Washington” know a great deal more about 
public feeling than people elsewhere know; but this, as any person 
familiar with Washington will tell us, is a pure delusion. Members of 
Congress are most of the time in a state of heathen darkness as to 
what the country is thinking or feeling, and pursue all newly arrived 
and knowing men from the country districts with an insatiate thirst for 
information. Their private correspondence is of little use to them, as 
it generally comes cither from their personal friends and admirers, who 
tell them they are doing splendidly and invite them to “go in and 
win,’ or from ardent blatherskites, for whom novel and violent meas- 
ures have always a horrible fascination. 

The press, one would expect in these days of railroads and tele- 
graphy, ought to be able to keep them right by its criticisms. So it 
would, if it did its duty. But the papers of his own party are not un- 
naturally the only ones to whose comments a member pays much atten- 
tion; and the party press has largely given up all attempt to discharge 
the principal duty of the press—the duty of criticism. The part it has 
assigned itself is that of a clague. It acts rigidly on the theory that 
Congressmen are all wise, and that whatever they propose must be 
“put through,” and, consequently, supports all acts of the majority 
through thick and thin. There was, for instance, not one foolish bill 
intreduced into the House of Representatives last winter which the 
New York 7ribune did not praise to the skies, and declare absolutely 
necessary to the national salvation, They were one by one dropped, 
and are now forgotten, but not before they had in a greater or less de- 
gree injured the party reputation. But the clague, not in the least 
ashamed, goes on offering the public advice with the same amusing air 
of solemnity and sincerity as ever. 

‘Another circumstance which has had an unfortunate influence on 
the House.of Representatives is the inordinate importance which the 
condition of public affairs has caused the party to attach to universal 
suifrage. The establishment of universal suffrage became, after the 
war, hot simply a leading feature in the reconstruction process, but a 
cardinal political doctrine with the more advanced members of the 
party. With this we have, of course, no fault to find; but the agitation 
about universal suffrage has had the not unusual effect of throwing a! 
halo around it, and lead'ng great numbers of people to think of it aid 





talk of it as if it were a new means of salvation for all the nations of 
the earth, and as if to advocate it was a sure means of hastening the 
reign of righteousness—as if it were a perfect antidote against corrup- 
tion, lawlessness, ignorance, vice, and all the moral and political ills 
which afflict humanity. The result has been that candidates for office 
have, of late, only had to be “sound” on this question to make all else 
in their character and attainments of little consequence. It is not 
very long since we read an article in a religious paper, treating the 
habitual drunkenness of Senator Yates, of Illinois, as a trifling matter, 
in consideration of the senator having recently delivered a speech 
against color discrimination in the distribution of the franchise. 
The qualification being an easy one, of course the country swarms with 
thoroughly worthless, loud-voiced advocates of “the rights of man,” 
and of course plenty of them find their way into Congress, 

Members of Congress being thus left in uncertainty as to the state 
of public opinion, receiving little or no assistance from the party press, 
and having but a slender store of principles of their own, and being 
compelled to vote hastily, not unnaturally follow the leadership of the 
bolder and more confident members of the House—men who know what 
they want, and are not particularly scrupulous about the means of 
attaining it. In a doubting and ill-informed assembly such men are 
always kings, and have their own way. This alone will account for 
the position enjoyed by Thaddeus Stevens during the reconstruction 
process, and the success of Butler in his attacks on the public credit 
and his “investigation” into the morals of the Senate. The proper 
counterpoise to such men are men like Messrs. Garfield and Schenck 
and Jenckes. Mr. Schenck ran wild for a while about impeachment, 
but we have forgiven him in consideration of his financial services. But 
a counterpoise they cannot be without a strong and steady support 
from the press and the public. Well-informed and honorable men, 
knowing the difficulties of the work of government and fearing the 
consequences of error, hasten slowly and doubt intelligently at every 
step. They are, consequently, no match for bold and ready dema- 
gogues, unless they have public opinion behind them, like, to use one 
of the impeachment similes, “a strong wind blowing aft.” , 








THE TRANSFORMATION OF AUSTRIA. 


Tne three great reform laws—on civil marriage, public instruction, 
and inter-denominational relations—lately passed by the Reichsrath of 
Vienna, their sanction by the Emperor Francis Joseph, the condemna- 
tory allocution of Pius [X., the indirect reply to the allocution by the 
imperial chancellor, Von Beust, and the late anti-clericai demonstra- 
tions in various parts of the empire, have made patent to the world 
the radical change which has taken place in the attitude of Austria 
towards the See of Rome, and her relations to the tendencies of the 
age. The character and historical meaning of this extraordinary 
change we took occasion to elucidate at an earlier stage of its develop- 
ment. This is, however, only one side of the transformation of Austria, 
which, begun by popular movements in 1848, checked by the triumph 
of monarchical reaction in the following year, and hesitatingly resumed 
by the Government itself after the disastrous Italian campaign of 1859, 
was finally precipitated to a rapid consummation by the greater mili- 
tary disasters of 1866. The altered relations of the whole of the 
empire to its component parts—the various countries and nationalities 
—and the altered attitude of the latter towards the dynasty, as the 
upholder of the integrity of the empire, form perhaps the most striking 
and vital part of the metamorphosis. 

A quarter of a century ago the Austrian Empire, as such, was the 
representative of no nationality whatever. In fact, the house of Haps- 
burg was the empire. That house, through many centuries of almost 
uninterrupted growth, had by inheritance and marriage—almost 
without conquest—agglomerated a large number of heterogeneous 
countries and provinces into a vast and complex body animated by no 
common spirit, by no common traditions of the past, and by no 
common aspirations for the future. Their only community consisted 
in the ruling dynasty. This dynasty being of German origin, and for 
centuries wearing the elective crown of the Germanic empire, had 
made many efforts to consolidate its hereditary possessions by German- 
ization and centralization, but without success, Its greatest effort in 
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this direction, under the Emperor Joseph L1., had not only completely 
failed, but in various provinces produced a lively national reaction, 
soon made powerful by the spirit of revolution which the example and 
the wars of France spread over Europe. To keep down this new 
centrifugal movement, which threatened the ultimate disruption of the 
empire, Metternich used an army of half a million men, composed of 
ignorant peasants of various races, a vast bureaucratic machinery, and 
the dissensions of the different nationalities among themselves. But, 
though at the same time playing the foremost part in Germany, which 
the Congress of Vienna had reconstructed as a confederation without 
‘an imperial head, Austria was no more a German than it was a Hun- 
garian, a Slavic, or a Romanic power. 


But not only did Austria represent no nationality, it was also the 
main check on the free development of some of the principal nation- 
alities of Europe. Its mere existence was a negation of a united 
Germany, a united Italy, an independent Poland, a free Hungary or 
Bohemia. The two nationalities last named it had absorbed entire, 
and the preservation of its own power required the curtailment, at 
least, of their constitutional freedom. Its share in the partitions of 
Poland-—Galicia—bound it to permanent complicity with Russia and 
Prussia in oppressing that unfortunate nation. From Italy it had torn 
Lombardy and Venetia, besides heavily pressing upon the rest with 
the weight of its bayonets and family connections. Still greater pos- 
sessions and influence in Germany made the consolidation of that 
country on either a popular or a Prussian basis impossible. And as 
the general policy of Austria, as developed by Metternich and others, 
had long been reactionary in the highest degree, tending to the per- 
petuation of oppression in everything and everywhere, it cannot be 
wondered at that the political tendency of all patriotic and liberal minds 
in Austria became more and more hostile to the imperial rule, and 
subversive of the unity of the empire. The revolutionary storms ot 
1848 came near dissolving that unity and breaking the empire inte 
fragments. The rivalries of the Slavic and non-Slavic nationalities, 
however, long fomented and now skilfully used, the victories oi 
Radetzky in Italy, and the intervention of Czar Nicholas, saved thc 
house of Hapsburg from ruin. 


Between that period and to-day lies the eventful reign of Francis 
Joseph. At its beginning the history of these nineteen or twenty 
years is marked by such names as Novara, Vilfgos, and Olmiitz; at it: 
middle are Magenta, Solferino, and Villafranca; at its close are Gastein 
K6niggriitz, and the coronation at Pesth. And, finally, we see Austria, 
after terrible catastrophes, reconstructed under promising auspices. 
But the whole structure of the monarchy and all its relations ar 
changed, It has changed face. Its attitude and character are altered. 
The throne looks for its support to the attachment of the people; th: 
nationalities, so long agitated by centrifugal tendencies, willingly unit: 
to defend the integrity of the empire. The Transleithan Diet, assembled 
at Pesth, and representing Hungary and its dependencies—Transy]- 
vania, Croatia, Slavonia, etc.—and the Cisleithan Reichsrath of Vienna. 
representing all other provinces, act in harmony, under the guidanc 
of two separate ministries. Conciliation has replaced coercion. Th« 
wranglings of the past, with slight exceptions, are being buried ix 
oblivion. Austria has become almost a confederation composed oi 
voluntary members. 


The explanation of this extraordinary change is not to be sought 
exclusively in the final yielding of the dynasty to the demands of th 
people, and its more or less compulsory return to constitutional princi 
ples. Decisive facts were required and have co-operated to make al) 
this possible. The principal of these are: the cession by Austria o! 
its Italian possessions and the severance of its connections with Ger- 
many, after the catastrophe of Kéniggriitz; the terrible crushing 0: 
the Polish subjects of Russia, in consequence of the rising of 1863, and 
the more and more undisguised Panslavistic threats and plottings 0: 
that power. Aslong as the house of Hapsburg was strong enough and 
encouraged by its German resources and connections to attempt thc 
Germanization of the whole empire, it was regarded by Hungarians. 
Poles, Italians, and Bohemians as their common and worst foe, As 

‘long as the maintenance of Austria's territorial limite and diplomatic 
standing abroad demanded the sacrifice of blood and treasure ip 


defence of usurpations and tyranny against nations striving for unity 
and independence, there could be no real reconciliation, no lasting 
harmony between the dynasty and the educated and liberal portions of 
the people. As long as Galicia was the most degraded and oppressed 
of all Polish provinces, its inhabitants often longingly thought of a 
common servitude with their brethren under the Slavic sceptre of the 
Czar. 


But all this is no longer so, Austria, shorn of all support abroad, 
has ceased to be a constant menace to its own nationalities. It must 
now lean on them exclusively, It demands no sacrifices for the de- 
fence of bastiles in Milan or Venice, or of antiquated prerogatives at 
Frankfort. Shattered and half-bankrupt, it can think as little of re- 
establishing the Germanic Bund as of reconquering the evacuated 
Italian quadrilateral. It will no more interfere against foreign Poles, 
as formerly in Cracow ; for a rising of Poles against Russia or Prussia, 
without the aid of Austria itself, has ceased to be a possibility. Gali- 
cia, reorganized on a national basis to form a rampart against Russia, 
has become the last resort of Polish patriotism, the last sheet-anchor of 
Polish hope for regeneration. The Hungarians, who, since they learned in 
1849 to dread the Russian power, have not ceased to observe its constant 
machinations among the Slavi on both sides of the Carpathians and on 
both banks of the Save, willingly sacrifice a small portion of their re- 
stored national autonomy in order to secure the existence and freedom 
of their race by the co-operation of the other half of the empire, the 
predominance of which they have no longer to fear. Their statesmen 
—their Francis Deik among the rest—have not forgotten that Hun- 
gary, early in the sixteenth century, in consequence of internal dissen- 
sions and decay, came near being trampled into servitude by the hosts 
of Solyman the Magnificent, and that it was with the aid of the House 
of Hapsburg, which they then called to the throne, that they finally 
rescued the land of their fathers from the yoke of the Moslems. And 
Russia is certainly no less threatening now to Hungary, if isolated, 
shan the Ottoman power was before the battle of Mohfcs. The Cechic 
snd German populations of Bohemia and Moravia have too much to 
‘ear, in case of a dissolution of the empire, from their mutual animosi- 
cies and the intervention of Prussia and Russia respectively, not to be 
‘eady—the Cechs, at least, in their sober moments—for sacrifices to sup- 
port the dynastic union which alone can avert those dangers. The 
purely or preponderatingly German provinces alone—Austria proper, 
jalzburg, Tyrol, Styria, ete.—would have least to lose, and perhaps 
nost to gain, by the disruption of Austria; but it is just there that an 
id and sincere attachment to the ruling house, Catholic zeal, hatred 
»f Prussia, and local interests—like that of the imperial capital, 
Vienna—most powerfully combine to make the mass of the people 
lread such a catastrophe. 

In one word, since the union represented by the house of Hapsburg 
has ceased to be a terror to its own members, the advantages of its 
continuance—at least for a period sufficient to consolidate the strength 
of each and to mature it for national independence—and the perils 
connected with a sudden overthrow, have become apparent to all. 
And it is curious to observe that those nationalities of the empire—be- 
sides the now detached Italian populations—whose exertions to shake 
ff the common bonds some twenty years ago were the most violent, 
would now be the last to rejoice at an accidental realization of their 
former aims. Were Francis Joseph voluntarily to lay down to-day 
his rule over Galicia and Hungary, the Poles, placed face to face 
with the Russian colossus without a natural barrier to shield them, 
would accept with despair the last hopeless struggle of their nation- 
ality, while their more fortunately situated neighbors on the right side 
of the Carpathians, the Magyars, would see, not without dismay, an 
untimely crisis precipitated upon them, compared with which the 
perils of 1848 would sink into insignificance. On the other hand, the 
Cechs and Croats, who did their best to save Austria twenty years ago, 
are now the last grumblers at its auspicious reconstruction. The ex- 
planation is easy: they dreamed of a Slavic Austria, fought for the 
realization of that dream, and now see it vanished. 


With all this we do not mean to say that the liberal and almost en- 
tirely harmonious reconstruction of the Austrian, or, as it is now to be 
called, the Austro-Hupgariap, Empire, under the lead of Beust, bas 
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amoothed away all the various difficulties that so recently beset its 
We are far from being so sanguine. The financial difficulty 
All we have endeavored to show is the radically 
Of the details we 


path. 
alone is tremendous. 
altered condition of Austria’s internal relations. 
may in future speak more amply. 
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Tne first question which presents itself to an observer on entering 
Canada is, Why do the Canadians look so fat and chubby compared to 
Americans? The climate differs but slightly, if at all, from that of Maine 
or Vermont, and the diet and mode of life, certainly of the town popula- 
tion, are essentially similar. Both people eat about the same quantities of 
meats and of farinaceous food, and take about the same amount of exercise. 
The American is certainly more harassed by politics, and is more seriously 
oceupied with the consideration of man’s origin and destiny, than the Cana- 
dian is; but that any considerable number of persons in any country can 
ever be so troubled by either of these things as to grow lean over them re- 
mains to be proved. It is true, the Canadians drink beer in much larger 
quantities than Americans. Two rows of bottles of pale ale, or even 
porter, are an ordinary phenomenon of a Canadian table d’héte ; but to say 
that ale and porter make Canadians fat only removes the difficulty one degree 
farther back. Why do they drink ale and porter in their climate? Why 
does it not make them bilious and give them a headache? Why don’t they 
take to whiskey and champagne, or confine themselves to coffee and’ ice- 
water? are questions which still remain to be answered. 

If it were possible for men to grow fat and rosy in imitation of other 
people, we should say the Canadians were fat and rosy because the English 
were, so many other peculiarities in their life and manners are to be ac- 
counted for in this way. One has hardly set foot in the country when one 
is struck by the well-known colonial tendency to out-Herod Herod. They 
are considerably more English, in all things in which resemblance to the 
English is possible, than the English themselves. The old Tory of the 
year 1816 is now no longer foand in the fauna of the United Kingdom. 
His habitat is in the colonies, and especially in Canada, though some stray 
individuals are to be found in Philadelphia and Baltimore. The animal 
has a very odd look on the banks of the St. Lawrence ; but he thrives, and 
seems to be thoroughly acclimated, and is a very jolly, very hospitable, 
but somewhat illogical person, and, though sadly deficient in what the 
French call /wmiéres, is reasonably good company. The English influence 
on Canadian externals—perhaps it would be correct to say the influence of 
the British garrisons—is curiously shown in the great care with which the 
men of the towns, young and old, dress, and the rigidity with which they 
preserve the English type of appearance. The shopmen even are fair 
copies of the military officers in all but a fanatical attachment to canvas 
shoes in hot weather—a device to which the military men do not seem as 
yet to have lent themselves, and the value of which, we confess, seemed to 
us doubtful. 

Our observations on Canadian manners being made during a very short 
visit, we offer them, of course, with proper diffidence, and should not be at all 
surprised to hear that we had not penetrated the secret of Canadian society ; 
but we came to the conclusion, among others, that in the well-to-do classes 
in Canada the English custom of late marriages has spread among the 
men. Anybody fresh from the United States is struck by the age of the 
Canadian beaux, as seen at watering-places and other places where what 
Beau Brummel called “well-dressed young people” congregate. The 
spectacle of men from thirty to forty dancing attendance on girls, flirting 
with them, ogling them, discussing them, and making the study of 
them one of the serious duties of life, is one with which we are familiar 
enough in Eng!and and France. In a new country like Canada it looks 
odd, particularly as, on this side of the border, men of that time of life 
have usually abandoned ail care of their neckcloths and boots, are apt to 
have an interesting family of their own, to spend a portion of their nights 
in contention with babies, and to regard unmarried women in the light 
simply of actual or possible friends of their wives. Seeing an elderly Can- 
adian gentleman, too, of about fifty-five, and tolerably corpulent, dressed, 
as to his legs, in “ knickerbockers,” and parading the pier of a watering- 
place with great satisfaction, we could not help figuring to ourselves with 
some amusement the effect of the appearance of Moses Taylor or George 
Law or A. A. Low at a “summer resort” in the United States in a similar 
costume, 

The English respect for aristocracy, and English belief in it, not as the 
result of convention but as a natural product of human society, not only 





flourishes in Canada, but is shown in ways singularly English. One of 
the reasons which was offered us for staying at a hotel—a very good one, 
on the whole, let us add—was that the Prince of Wales had lodged there, 
and that the Governor-General and his suite were in the habit of doing the 
same thing. Now, we would willingly have exchanged our knowledge of 
this circumstance for a slop-tub in the bed-room—an article in which we 
found all the hoteis we visited deficient, and the want of which occasioned 
us considerable embarrassment, whereas thé selection of another house by 
the Prince of Wales and the Governor-General would at most have only 
caused us a momentary pang. So also, asking a young swell, one day 
whose acquaintance we made on board a boat, what kind of a hotel there 
was in a certain village, he said a relative of his had stayed there and liked 
it, and mentioned parenthetically that the relative in question was—to be 
discreet, we only say, occupied a high military position. The tone in 
which the information was given, and its perfect gratuitousness, for a mo- 
ment called up a vision of Pall Mall. 


Another illustration of the same thing, and we confess it seemed to us 
a sad one, is offered by the monument to Wolfe and Montcalm, at Quebec. 
The structure is, in the first place, inexpressibly shabby, though it stands 
on one of the noblest sites for such a purpose in the world, and is intended 
to commemorate one of the most moving episodes in the history of 
war. An obelisk which not only is not a monolith, but is built of rather 
small stones, is something which gods and men abhor, or ought to abhor, 
and this one is rendered doubly odious by the fact that the frosts of forty 
Canadian winters have made away with the mortar, and the pile looks as 
if it would tumble down the first windy night. One might overlook these 
things, however, if the inscriptions breathed real taste and sentiment, but 
they do not. The first one is fine, and touching for its simplicity : 


MORTEM VIRTUS COMMUNEM, 
FAMAM HISTORIA, 
MONUMENTUM POSTERITAS, 
DEDIT. 


A word more than this anywhere, except the names of the two heroes, 
spoils all. Not only is there a word more, however, but a long inscription 
covering the whole of one face of the monument, and throwing the tribute 
to Wolfe and Montcalm completely into the shade, telling us how the poor 
piece of dilapidated masonry was the work of “Georgius Comes de Dal- 
housie, summarum rerum administrans,” undertaken after it had been for 
many years neglected, and finished during the reign of “Georgius Quartus 
Britanniarum Rex.” The impression left on the mind of the spectator by 
the monument is, in fact, that it was a far finer thing to build it than to 
die sword in hand on the Plains of Abraham, and that the “Comes de Dal- 
housie” had, on the whole, the advantage of Wolfe and Montcalm. 

One cannot remain very long in Canada without having the idea very 
strongly presented to one that even a slight political connection between a 
colony and “the mother country” is a curse to the colony. As long as 
they are bound together, even by the light silken tie of allegiance, really 
healthy political and social life seems to be impossible for the latter. A 
people whose manners are not the natural result of its own character and 
culture, but a laborious copy of those of another people, differently situated 
and in a different stage of development, of course suffers much both 
morally and mentally, no matter what amount of political freedom it 
may enjoy. The loyalty of colonies seems almost always to have some- 
thing morbid about it, as was well illustrated in the recent outburst of folly 
in Australia touching the attempt to assassinate the Duke of Edinburgh. 
It does not consist, as it does in England, of devotion to the country through 
the monarch. In most of the colonies there is in it a strong infusion of 
disgust with the colony, and eagerness to leave it and get back to the “old 
country,” and this feeling is probably strongest in the most able and ener- 
getic of the inhabitants. A more unhappy state of things, as regards 
sound and healthy progress, can hardly be imagined. To have expatriation 
constantly present to the flower of the population as the final reward of suc. 
cess in life must, of course, partially paralyze any state. We sawin Canada, 
in the course of a single week, four reports in the newspapers of the lower 
Province of dinners given to successful traders on the occasion of their 
retirement from business and going to England to live. We were told, on 
enquiry, that it was now very general for men who had made fortunes in 
Canada to go to England to spend them. There are probably very few 
who are not haunted, as they find their means increasing, with dreams of a 
landed estate, a seat in Parliament, and a fair run for wife and daughters 
during the London season. We were a good deal entertained, too, by observ- 
ing that at two of the dinners to which we have referred a display of prudent 
regard for the success of the business he had built up was made by the 
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guest of the evening, in a strong compliment to the extraordinary business 
ability of the remaining members of the firm. 

Lower Canada is not thriving. We suspect the same thing may be said 
of Upper Canada, but, perhaps, with less certainty. New countries do not 
thrive mucl: \vithout a steady and rapid increase in their supply of labor, and 
consequently a steady and rapid addition to the area of their cultivated 
soil. But Canada now receives no additions to her supply of labor. Immi- 
gration there is none, and such immigrants as are cheated into shipping for 
Quebec, go straight through to the United States, unmindfal of the advan- 
tages of the British Constitution and of the awful future which awaits 
democracy. Not only this, but a stream of native Canadians begins to flow 
over the border. The movement has even reached the French, to whom 
the United States has been hitherto a land as far off as when the Indians 
came down from the St. Lawrence to harry the New England heretics. 
We were assured everywhere that there was a pretty general outward 
drift of young men from the villages of the lower St. Lawrence. When 
at Saguenay we heard that the fame of the prairies had reached the 
north bank too, and the day of our arrival two families had started from 
that remote and isolated community, weary of a long struggle with 
the Canadian winter, and anxious for a better chance for their children 
than the parents had had. Facts of this sort suggest strongly the enquiry 
what the effect of increasing facility of locomotion and increased diffusion 
of information is likely to be on all inhabited northern regions? How 
long will habit and local attachment resist the influence of stories of bright 
skies, short winters, and teeming soil elsewhere? What, in other words, 
will be the condition of Canada, Norway, and northern New England 
one hundred years hence? 

But Lower Canada has for the tourist from the United States what is of 
far more importance to him, gud tourist, than progress or prosperity—the 
charm of complete difference of life, manners, ideas, history, and traditions, 
and of complete indifference to the subjects which most occupy and perplex 
him at home. The tumult of the campaign not only does not pass the 
“Province line,” but all its sounds die out almost as soon as you have crossed 
over. A French Canadian watches the whole process of a Presidential 
election as one watches the movements of cawing crows on a warm sum 
mer day, and understands it just as little, and is as little troubled about 
stocks, bonds, railroads, mines, and the other “big things” of American 
progress as if he lived in Paraguay, instead of within a few hours of Maine 
and Vermont. You have, in fact, hardly reached Montreal when Grant’s 
cotton thefts, Seymour’s insanity, Blair’s bar bills, Colfax’s brutal treat- 
ment of the one-armed soldier, and “H. G.’s” negotiations with the Niagara 
Falls rebels fade into remoteness and insignificance. Consequently, an 
American who is tired out, as Americans are apt to be in summer, and who 
wants real rest and real refreshment—change not simply of scene, for, in a 
country in which society is so homogeneous as in this, change of scene 
merely does little for jaded nerves, but change of people, of currents of 
thought, and of manners and of social problems—nay, even a clergyman with 
a sore throat, can hardly do better than spend a month or two on the lower 
St. Lawrence, provided always he is armed with a respectable knowledge 
of French. This is necessary to enable him to see more than the outside of 
things, and to save him from some foolish inferences. The want of it makes 
Thoreau’s account of his Canadian trip as nearly worthless as anything 
emanating from so close an observer could well be. Going to Europe is, 
of course, better; but then a month of a short vacation has, in going to 
Europe, to be spent on the ocean in the company of mariners, and of 
members of the shoddy circles on their way to astonish the bloated 
aristocracy, and of dry-goods men going out to prepare for the fall 
trade—and this is not soothing. It must be remembered that Lower 
Canada contains the only relic of the state of society which pre- 
vailed in France before the Revolution, which in France has com- 
pletely passed away, and left as few traces of itself as if it had 
perished five centuries ago, and puzzles the historian almost as 
much as the Gallo-Roman civilization—yet for a thousand years this 
ancien régime played the foremost part in moulding Europe into 
the shape in which we see it. It made a vigorous effort in the 
seventeenth century to reproduce itself in the New World, and it in a 
measure succeeded. The Canadian colony came out fully organized. The 
cadets of good families selected the choice tenantry of the family estate, 
and brought them over with them, and planted them on an estate of their 
own in Canada, becoming their “ seigneurs,” reserving all the feudal rights 
of the landlord in the old country, endeavoring, in company with the 
priest, to make society in the new France as exact a reproduction of society 
in the old France as the wilderness would permit. The success of the 
experiment, so far as it was an attempt to transplant and preserve a certain 
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social type, was very great. It survived the conquest of the colony by 
England ; the storm of the French Revolution did not reach it ; and though 
seigneurial rights have disappeared very recently under the reformer’s 
axe, and of the seigneur’s former social and political influence there is 
consequently very little left, still society in French Canada even now rests 
largely on feudal ideas, and is held together by medieval laws. Hear- 
ing one day from a lawyer, himself a seigneur, and bearing a name that 
most Frenchmen would be proud to follow into a salon, that he practised 
under the “ Coutume de Paris,” and used Pothier as a text-book, we told him 
he must excuse us if we looked at him well, for he was, for those who knew 
the ancien régime only through books, a real and very interesting cu: 
osity, and would certainly “draw ” in Paris, if put into the hands of an enter 
prising showman. Having never been in France, and evidently regand- 
ing French society with a slight touch of horror, he seemed scarcely aware 
of the depth of the changes which it had undergone. The impiety and 
immorality of the Revolution were what evidently most impressed him, one 
of the many evidences one meets with in Lower Canada of the large share 
the clergy have had in modelling the new society. This gentleman told 
us, with a slight glow of enthusiasm, that to this day he did not believe 
there was a single French family in the whole of the thickly-settled parish 
in which he lived in which man or woman omitted to “faire ses Piques” 
every year, or to attend mass with tolerable regularity. He said he hardly 
ever met with a French peasant who had “lost the faith,” unless he had 
been in the United States. Those who went there even for a short period, 
he said, came back irreligious men ; not Protestants, but indifferents. 








FRANCE. Panes 
Parts, July 31, L868. 


In politics, the capital event of the week is the adjournment of our 
Corps Législatif, together with the votes and the scenes which have 
marked the last days of the session. On Tuesday, the 28th, the Speaker 
of the House read the Imperial decree of prorogation sine die ; but, to the 
great astonishment of all present in the hall, the Speaker, M. Schneider, 
did not treat his colleagues to the usual farewell speech which he delivers 
every year on the day of adjournment. “Why does M. le Président hold 
his tongue?” was the not very polite but very Frenchy expression of 
some wag in the tribune of the House. Because there was some danger 
that, in spite of all his caution, M. Schneider's tongue might have betrayed 
the secret of the Government about the time fixed for the elections of the 
new Corps Législatif—a question which is the most, and perhaps the only, 
important one for our legislators. The present House has nearly one year 
more to run. Its time will be up constitutionally only in 1869, and the 
majority of the deputies are in great fear of an earlier dissolution. Most of 
them, indeed, are not certain of being elected again by their constituents, 
and they would like to have the day of convocation for the new Corps 
Législatif postponed to the last extremity. 

The wind of opposition seems to be blowing all over France, and it 
may increase to a hurricane which will sweep away not the Imperial 
Government itself, but its blind supporters, who belong to the majority. 
Napoleon is acute enough to know the situation, and it is said that he may 
give up the old, worn-out system of “ official candidatures,”’ abandon the 
policy of patronizing some would-be deputies, and let the people come to 
the ballot-box without being under the pressure of the prefects, sub 
prefects, and other functionaries who point out who are the “ candidats 
agréables””"—that is to say, the patronized candidates. 

It is through this system of managing the elections by the function- 
aries that the preceding and the actual House of Representatives have been 
filled by a tremendous majority of members who gave themselves up 
bound hand and foot to the dictates of the Government, They voted 
always en masse, upon a sign of the Secretary of the Interior or of the 
Minister of State. Even had they perceived them, they would never have 
dared to cry “ breakers ahead,” for fear of hurting the views of the ministers 
who had made them deputies through the machinery of the oificial patron- 
age. Thus are easily explained the numerous blundering votes obtained, 
almost without any opposition, by the Government during the last sixteen 
years, on the Mexican expedition, on the increase of our debt, etc. 

But the country is getting tired of seeing its representatives more 
Imperialist than the Emperor, and Napoleon III. is disposed to let the 
people speak its mind, without being too much influenced; therefore 
the present deputies are afraid of facing their electors, and they dread 
an early dissolution of the legislative body. They remember that in 
the former House the opposition hardly counted five members, which num 
ber has risen to twenty in the actual Corps Législatif. They are 
aware, also, that, thanks to the laws voted by themselves, on the press, and 
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on the right of meeting, their adversaries are not so defenceless as before, so 
that the députés officiels find themselves in a very dangerous predicament. 
On one side, they are threatened with losing at the polls the governmental 
support, and ov the other side, they will have to encounter enemies to 
whom they have themselves given new weapons to fight with; and I want 
you to notice that the ministerial members charge the Government with 
treachery. They say, and it is true, that they voted the freedom of the press 
and of the right of meeting only on the assurance given by the ministers 
that these liberal concessions would not and could not endanger the political 
future of the députés agréables, because they should continue to enjoy the 
all-powerful support of the administration. Presently, if it is not certain 
that such a support will be withdrawn, it is certain that this withdrawal 
has been, mis sur le tapis, discussed, and that they can no longer rely on it 
absolutely. 

Such were respectively the situations of the ministerial members and of 
the Government towards the end of the session—the latter trying to make 
# show or a reality of liberalism at the expense of its former associates, end 
the former clinging to the official patronage, as to a plank of safety, until 
they saw that this plank itself might fail them. They proved, by the last 
two votes of the session, how much they resented the conduct of the 
Government. It wanted to fund only three million francs of rentes— 
French consolidated bonds—as an indemnity to the holders of the Mexi- 
can loan. The majority voted four millions francs, knowing that it would 
conciliate the sympathies of the numerous bondholders at the expense of 
the Government, who alone would reap the maledictions of the taxpayers. 
The majority refused also to take into consideration another bill which 
the Minister had very much at heart. That bill granted to the Préfet de 
la Seine the authority to contract a loan with the “ Crédit Foncier,” to pay 
a part of the expenses of the embellishment of Paris. The deputies re- 
fused to abide by the will of the Ministers. They wanted to be able to 
say to their country electors, when returning home: “ You see, we look 
sharply after your interests ; we did not want to have your money expended 
for the aggrandizement and embellishment of Paris, which sucks the mar- 
row from the bones of France.” 

You must easily understand, after these explanations, that the members 
of the majority did not join heartily with their comrades who shouted 
“Vive l’Empereur” after the reading of the decree of prorogation. The 
twelve republican deputies of the Opposition answered by cries of “ Vive 
la nation!” “ Vive la liberté!” M. Belmontet, a poet, a deputy, and an old 
companion of Napoleon III., when he was an exile, picked up the cry 
of the Opposition, and shouted at the top of his voice, “ Vive la nation, which 
has given us the Emperor.” M. Belmontet is, with M. de Cassagnac—two 
old gentlemen—the best type of a genuine Bonapartist ; the former fights 
with verses, especially of the old style of 1810, and the latter is one of our 
most violent journalists and orators. He is editor of the Pays. 

The Gevernment papers will have much to do now in order to answer 
all the attacks poured down by the numerous journals which have been 
established in view of the next elections. Not one of these newly started 
papers is what might be called an Imperialist journal. They belong to our 
“vieux partis,” old parties—Republican, Legitimist, Orleanist, Socialist. 
All endorse the opinion thus energetically expressed by M. de Girardin, 
who, whilst reviewing the history of France from 1848 to 1868, and asking 
what is the actual state of our country, prints these four sentences: 

is France more free ? 

No. It is less free. 

Is France less indebted ? 

No. It is more! 

There is evidently a great amount of truth in that, and it is to be hoped 
that the swarm of new journals which have just sprung up will devote 
themselves to the study of the great national questions, and abandon 
the personalities into which so many have fallen recently. We used to 
boast in France of our gentlemanlike manners, of our fair and honorable 
way of fighting in newspapers. We used to scorn American manners, 
when we heard that Mr. Bennett had been kicked, or that Mr. Greeley 
had been accused of wearing ragged trousers. But we have come 
down even below that. The editorial offices of the Paris and Lyons 
newspapers resound daily with blows and fights; writers are spit upon, 
revolvers are drawn, and duels are of daily occurrence. The dirtiest 
slanders fill whole columns of the newly created papers, which are half- 
and-halfi—that is to say, more literary, or rather they pretend to be, than 
political. ‘Two days ago some writers who had, for a whole month, drag- 
ged in the mud some editors of the /¥gare, who had poured upon them the 


such low habits in the newspapers, in order to have the people ask for a 
reconsideration of the law which has recently granted to us the freedom of 
the press. 

In the artist world there is little to say but that we seem going 
down. At the last annual competition of the Conservatoire de Mu- 
sique no first prize was granted to singers, and out of twenty models of 
a statue to be erected to our late great painter, Ingres, not a single one 
could bear the first eXamination of the jury. We have already borrowed 
for our theatres the singers of Italy, of America, of Norway, the Patti, 
Nilsson, etc. Shall we have also to order our statues and paintings from 
European or American artists ? 


Correspondence. 


PRESIDENT WOOLSEY'S RECONSTRUCTION POLIOY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Your paper is the only organ of educated men through which attention 
can be called to President Woolsey’s reconstruction policy. For twenty 
years Yale College has flourished under the presidency of one who deserves 
to a singular degree the old-fashioned eulogy of being a gentleman, a 
Christian, and a scholar. He tempers the somewhat loud and gaudy ten- 
dencies of young America by showing the elegance of quictness and sim- 
plicity. His occasional sermons, devout and thoughtful, clear and pure in 
style, are listened to with respect and attention by all intelligent students. 
And the tone of scholarship has risen, until those who know the college 
are satisfied that nowhere else in America are the elements of Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics so thoroughly and so generally acquired. Nor is the col- 
lege far behind any other in the new-fashioned branches of learning. 

Not content with his proper glory, however, Mr. Woolsey seems to 
share the Haussmann mania for demolition. Having found the college brick, 
he wishes to leave it sandstone. The college stands on a green parallelo- 
gram, in the midst of the elm-shaded town of New Haven. The buildings, 
toned down with age to a warm and sober brown, stand in a long row 
running through the parallelogram, and far enough back from College 
Street to leave a handsome and shady lawn the whole length of the grounds. 
These buildings, associated with the history of the college, admirably 
suited to the customs of the place, and nearly adequate to every want, are 
now condemned to demolition ; and the lawn is to be sacrificed toa new row 
of stone buildings close to the street. On the rear of the college paralleio- 
gram, three stone edifices have already been erected—a library in the 
centre, an alumni-hall in the right-hand corner, and an art-building in the 
left. These edifices are in the Gothic style, two being of the most debased 
type, and one by Mr. Wight. If the new pians are carried out, there will 
be an interior green between these edifices and the new row. 

The question arises, Is it worth while, in the present low state of archi- 
tecture, and high price of building, to destroy the ancient convenience and 
beauty of the college arrangements? A thorough renovation of the old 
buildings, with the introduction of modern improvements, and the erection 
of a single new hall in keeping with the rest, to fill the gap between North 
College and Divinity, would not cost a quarter of the proposed expenditure, 
and would leave a generous fund to endow the library and pay first-rate 
instructors. The proposed site of the new divinity school, at the north- 
west corner of College Street and Elm, is much better suited to the Peabody 
Museum of Natural History, and the divinity school might be transplanted 
to Temple Street, which is a kind of ecclesiastical thoroughfare. 

The truth is, the constitution of the college is too autocratic. The 
Faculty are merely the cabinet of the President ; and the “corporation” 
registers the edicts of the sovereign, like the old parlement of Paris. When 
the college was founded, church and state were virtually united in the 
‘colony of Connecticut, and the corporation still consists of the President 
and ten other clergymen of the Congregational Church, together with 

eight magistrates of the State of Connecticut. Mr. Woolsey is understood 
to desire to cut loose from the state. The graduates might not object, if at 
‘the same time the college cut loose from the church ; otherwise they would 
| prefer to retain the political element as a counterpoise to the clerical. The 





‘bane of American colleges has been their excessively clerical character. 
Especially in provincial colleges, we have too often seen superannuated 
clergymen for professors, and dyspeptic students of divinity for tutors ; 
while generous culture and modern learning are sacrificed to the safe train- 
ing of commonplace candidates for “the ministry.” The national charac- 
ter of Yale has checked this tendency at New Haven ; but ar, . zgravation 


most cruel personal abuses, were fined simply one franc. No wonder, then, of it would be a serious evil. 


that some people say that the Government and the magistrates encourage 


It is safest, then, to Jet the corporation retain its time-honored copstitu 
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tion, and to endeavor to arouse a little life and independence by giving it 
real duties. Let it assemble some time before commencement, and act as 
a senate to devise measures, on the President’s recommendation, for the 
general welfare of the college. At commencement, let these measures be 
laid before a convocation, in which every Yale master of art shall have a 
vote, either in person or by proxy. Let convocation be free to discuss, 
propose amendments, adopt, or reject. Let its consent be requisite for ap- 
propriations, and it may not be found impossible to devise a scheme of tax- 
ation. Thus the whole body of graduates would keep their interest fresh ; 
and the judgment, energy, and wealth of all parts of the country would 
be felt in university affairs at New Haven as they are now felt in business 
affairs at New York. ACADEMIA, 
Newport, August 7. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CONTRACT. 

[Want of space compels us to omit a portion of the letter from 
which the following is an extract, and which contains a new point 
well put:] 

All reasonable pretexts for refusing to pay the obligations known as 
greenbacks have ceased to exist. The holders of them are public creditors, 
having the legal obligations of the Government, which, by the letter and 
the spirit of the contract, ¢.¢., according to its correct legal construction, 
are payable in coin. To withhold payment when we possess the means to 
make it is barefaced and shameless repudiation. 

A great many vigorous blows are being struck at some shadowy, pro- 
spective repudiation, which is going to take place when the Demociatic 
party gets into power; but that actual repudiation which really exists and 
furnishes the foundation for all our apprehensions is connived at and justi- 
fied by nearly every one. 

The amount of these repudiated obligations is less than four hundred 
millions. Since the close of the war we have expended much more than 
that sum in subsidies and grants. For more than two years the Govern. 
ment has allowed the Secretary of the Treasury to go into Wall Street with 
its money and buy up its overdue paper at a heavy discount, and then in- 
stead of cancelling has put it in circulation again. Aud now some good 
people propose to use this doubly dishonored paper to pay the principal of 
the five-twenty bonds, because the persons taking these bonds did not 
have the villanous foresight to stipulate to the contrary. 

After this battle has been fought out, and our creditors have been 
frightened and bullied into exchanging their six per cent. bonds for four 
per cent. bonds, the principal and interest both expressly payable in coin, 
how long will it take Messrs. Butler and Pendleton to discover that a dol- 
lar is an arbitrary thing, depending for its intrinsic value upon the law- 
making power? They will say, “It is true that we agreed to pay so many 
dollars in coin, but we did not agree that it should be the coin then in use. 
or coin of any particular weigut or fineness ; we will therefore establish a 
standard which will pay our obligations according to the letter of the con- 
tract, without impoverishing our people, and in doing this we are but 
following the example of every other civilized nation.” 

It would be well, in this connection, to correct some crude notions con- 
cerning the consideration received for these bonds. The United States 
received dollar for dollar in hard coin, or its equivalent. For every hundred 
dollar bond which was issued, the party receiving it was required to sur- 
render a Government obligation for a like amount, then overdue and pay- 
able in coin. The United States is certainly estopped from asserting that 
such an obligation was not worth its face. 

A merchant who should take up his overdue paper by giving a bond and 
mortgage, and when the bond fell due should whine about his note having 
been at a heavy discount in the market when he executed the new security, 
and ask for a corresponding deduction on the bond, would be a fit compa- 
nion for the man who refuses to pay his notes, evades the sheriil, and then 
sends an agent into the market to buy up his paper at a discount ; or of the 
other man who borrows all the money his friends can lend him, under a 
plea of great distress, and having put all property out of his hands, wrig- 
gies his fingers from the end of his nose at the confiding creditors, znd calls 
them bloated aristocrats. 

It is of no use to discuss how the bonds shall be paid ; the real question 
is, as Gen. Garfield said the other day, How shall the greenbacks be paid i 

Yours very truly, 





AN OLD-FASHIONED MAN. 


GOLD SPECULATORS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: é 
Sm: I beg leave to propose a problem to some of our political (and 
financial) economists. 
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The depreciation of our currency being caused by an over-supply of a 
particular kind (paper) as compared with another kind (gold), what amount 
of the former would it be necessary to withdraw from circulation to estab 
lish the balance ? 

Supposing the relative values to represent inversely the relative quan- 
tities, would not the destruction of the surplus paper simply restore the 
equality of value, and leave the holders of paper just where they were be- 
fore with reference to the gold standard? If not, how much paper must 
be cancelled to restore the balance? and would not the country be the 
gainer by the destruction of the surplus greenbacks ? 

For instance, I have $130 dollars in greenbacks, gold standing at 130, 
consequently $100 dollars gold. Now, if by some general measure of taxation 
or other the Government recalls $39 dollars of that paper, and thereby re- 
stores the balance of paper and gold, I have still $100 gold, and have really 
lost nothing. If to restore the balance it has only to cancel $20, I shal! 
have gained $10; if $40, I shall only have lost $10. 

Would not, under these circumstances, the best plan for the Govern- 
ment be to issue a new currency redeemable in gold, and call in at its gold 
value that now in circulation? This would necessarily occupy some time, 
and would, in effect, only establish a new currency of definite value with- 
out at once abolishing that which now is of indefinite value, but se involved 
in the commerce of the country as only to be extricated in time. The hold- 
ers of the new currency, having the option of turning it into gold, will not 
be in haste to do so, and the Treasury will have no sudden over-strain, 
while those who hold the o/d have still a value become definite without 
being diminished. 

This would not affect the bonds, which, not being circulating medium, 
would be paid when redeemable in the new currency (or in gold). 

- Yours truly, 
W. J, STILLMAN, 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. G. P. PurNamM & Son add two more to the crowd of trans- 
lations of German novels which have been called down on us by the sue- 
cess of Madame Miihlbach and the deserved success of Auerbach’s “ On the 
Heights.” Of this last-named story, by the way, there is a new Tauchnita 
edition, with many revisions and alterations for the better in its English. 
The new novels of Putnam & Son are Amely Bolte’s “ Madame de Staél,” 
and “ The Countess Gloisela,” by D.(%) Marlitt. E. Marlitt is the name of 
the writer of “The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” a pleasant novel which the 
Lippincotts published, and is probably the writer referred to. One novel 
which Putnam & Son announce will be warmly welcomed. It is “ Anne 
Severin,” by Mrs. Augustus Craven, the author of “ A Sister's Story.” 
Leypoldt & Holt announce “ Free Soil,” a novel, translated from the Ger 
man of Karl Friinzel. — Beadle & Co. will publish a new story by Capt. 
Mayne Reid. “The White Squaw” is the suggestive title. Mr. D. G. 
Croly, of the World, has written, and Messrs. Richardson & Co. will pub- 
lish, “ Seymour and Blair: Their Lives and Services.” —— Gould & Lincola 
announce “ Seeds and Sheaves,” by the Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, and 
“The Alphabet of Geology ; or, First Lessons in Mineralogy and Geology,” 
by S. R. Hall, LL.D. — T. B. Peterson & Brothers announce the third 
of their edition of Adolphus Trollope’s novels—“ Beppo, the Conscript.” 
They will publish also “a new book of travels, by Dr. Charles H. Hacseler, 
of Pottsville, Pa.” The Catholic Publication Society announce : “ A New 
Course of Meditations for the Clergy and Laity,” by the late Cardinal 
Wiseman, edited by Dr. Anderdon; “Gropings After Truth: A Lift Jour- 
ney from New England Congregationalism to the One Catholic and Apos- 
tolie Church ;” and “ An Illustrated History of Ireland,” brought down io the 
present time, with a chapter on “ The Irish in America.” —— Robert Carter 
& Brother announce the ninth volume of Sprague’s “ Annals of the Ameri- 
can Pulpit.” It will treat of Lutheran, Dutch Reformed, and United Pres- 
byterian ministers. Other books to be issued by the same firm are: “The 
Pivot Words of Scripture,” by the Rev. P. B. Powers ; “ Yesterday, To-day, 
and Forever,” by the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth ; “Our Life in China,” by a 











Mrs. Nevins ; a “ Memoir of Elizabeth Fry ;” six volumes of “the Agate ° 


Series” of books for good children ; the New Testament Series of “ Bible 
rhoughts and Themes,” by Dr. Horatio Bonar; and “Jacob’s Well,” by a 
Dr. MeDuif.——The Boston Commonwealth says that the prayers offered by 


the Rev. Dr. Alger during the recent session of the Massachusetts Legisla- 


ture are now passing through the press of Messrs. Roberts Brothers, It 


fits very well with what is generally believed of the recent legislature of 
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Massachusetts that the members of that body should have subscribed to 
defray the expenses of publishing such a work. Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. make announcement of a large list of works to be published 
during the coming season. Some of them we have already mentioned ; 
others are translations of the Erckmann-Chatrian novels ; an edition, to be 
called the Brightwood Edition, of Timothy Titcomb’s select works, including 
“ Bitter Sweet,” “ Lessons in Life,” “Gold-Foil,” “ Kathrina,” “ 'Titecomb’s 
Letters to Young People,” and “Plain Words ;’ Archbishop Trench’s 

Household Bock of English Poetry,” in an American reprint, and a new 
edition of his “ English, Past and Present ;” an “ Introduction to the Study 
of English Literature,” by Prof. H. N. Day, who also puts forth this fall a 
new “ Speller ;’ Dr. Bushnell’s Howrs at Home papers, “ The Moral Uses of 
Dark Things ;’” an American edition of Max Miiller’s “Chips from a German 
W orkshop ;” “ The Human Intellect, with an Introduction upon Psychology 
and the Human Soul,” by Prof. Noah Porter; “ Love as a Law,” a book on 
moral science, by President Hopkins, of Williams College ; “Travels and 
Adventures in South and Central America,” by Don Ramon Paez; Com- 
fort’s series of text-books in German, French, Italian, and Spanish; Mrs. 
(, M. Kirkland’s “ Garland of Poetry for the Young ;” “The Land, and Its 
Story,” being lectures on the sacred historical geography of Palestine, by 
Pr. N. C. Burt; and, finally, “A Text-book of Natural Philosophy,” by 
Le Roy C. Cooley, ef the New York State Normal School. 





—Messrs. Kelly & Piet, of Baltimore, have made arrangements with 
the proprietors of the London Lancet under which an edition of that jour- 
nal is printed on thin paper for circulation in America. It can thus be 
supplied to subscribers at a considerably less price than it could heretofore 
be obtained for. Twelve dollars a year in currency is to be the cost of it. 
Messrs. Kelly & Piet announce their intention of not only giving their 
subscribers the Lancet complete, but of giving in addition several pages 
of original matter, which is to be contributed by leading physicians of the 
United States. 


— R. C.”—Mr. Robert Clarke, we suppose, the Cincinnati publisher— 
having some eleven years since seen advertised a “ MS. Court Sermon” of 
the year 1674, and having in his possession no specimen of English writing 
of so early a date, ordered it from an agent, who succeeded in making the 
purchase. “R. C.” found no clue to its authorship except this, that in 
place of a signature there is entered, “in a contemporary hand,” the ab- 
breviated name “GI. Burtt.,” and Mr. Clarke would of course like to believe 
that the sermon is the production of Gilbert Burnet, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury, but then, 1673-4, for a few months one of Charles the Second’s 
chaplains. The manuscript is not in Burnet’s handwriting, to be sure ; but 
“ R. C.” hypothesizes “a fair copy,” and so disposes of that difficulty. He, 
however, brings nothing at all in the nature of evidence to support his 
views on that point. There is, by way of preface to the sermon, a letter 
dedicating it to the Duke of Ormond, as “ chancellour of that universitie 
where I was bred.” As “R. C.” admits, Burnet was bred at Aberdeen, and 
could have no right to speak of Oxford as his Alma Mater on the strength 
of having spent some few months in studying mathematics there. Then, 
too, the dedication speaks of the writer’s long residence abroad. But before 
1674, the time of writing, Burnet had not been abroad more than six 
months, which is hardly “much.” This sentence alone is conclusive 
against the notion that Burnet wrote the sermon: “Before it pleased god 
to call me to the profession wherein I now serve him, I have lived much 
abroad, And There been honour’d with good accesse to Men Knowing in 
the chief Courts of Christendome.” Burnet was licensed to preach when he 
was only eighteen, and probably had not visited England even—certainly 
not the Continent—when he began serving God by preaching. The sermon 
before us, by whomsoever written, is now beautifully printed by Mr. Clarke— 
whe is doing excellent service to Western typography—and is worth reading 
as a vigorous reprobation of a very bad sort of fool—namely, “ the presump- 
tuous incorrigible,” or “ouerweening ffool”—an attack on flatterers, and 
an argument that no man deserves the name of fool who discharges the 
duty of his particular calling rightly and faithfully. “A Court Sermon ” 
would be a fitter title for the book than “ The Court Sermon.” 


—It is seldom that a great city is able to say “The Printer” is dead. 
But that is what Boston could not refrain from feeling when it learned of 
the death of Mr. John Wilson, whose press had been but recently removed 
to Cambridge beside those which it had long rivalled in accuracy and 
finish. We remember well his School Street establishment—the most 
orderly composing-room we have ever seen, and the best lighted ; one, in 
fret, which made the nearest approach to the ideal seat of the typographic 
art, and was as far as possible removed from the obscure and dirty dens out of 
which fauttless book and newspaper work is expected to issue, and, in not a 











few instances, does issue—by daily miracle almost. Mr. Wilson sat 
in a small room adjoining the relatively spacious and absolutely 
cheerful composing-room, with which he had close communication by 
means of bells and speaking-tubes. He was the impersonation of gentle- 
ness and modesty, and his attainments Were of the most extensive and 
solid character. A slight acquaintance with a good printing-office will lead 
to the conviction that, as with critics in any branch of knowledge, so with 
printers, it is impossible to know too much or too many things; and 
there are few tests of good scholarship to compare with proof-reading. 
Mr. Wilson’s abilities in this direction were almost or quite unrivalled. 
We once heard a hospital nurse from Boston (unconscious of Plutarch) 
say that the soldiers whom she tended always named the Massachusetts 
troops as second best after those from their own State in every case, from 
which she concluded that Massachusetts, by common consent, ranked first. 
Boston printers, however, always named themselves second after John Wil- 
son, and looked up to him as the head of the profession. The deceased was 
a native of Scotland, the home of good printers, and followed his calling in 
Belfast and Manchester before coming over to this country. He was an 
ardent and incessant student of theology, and a list of his published works, 
as given in the Boston Advertiser, comprises “The Concessions of Trinita- 
rians ” (Manchester, 1842), “Scripture Proofs and Scripture Illustrations of 
Unitarianism ” (London, 1846), and “ Unitarian Principles Confirmed by 
Trinitarian Testimonies” (Boston, 1855). But his standard work on 
punctuation is that by which he will be longest remembered. It had 
passed through fourteen editions in 1862. 


—The American is supposed to be the man of all men of modern times 
who in the course of his life goes through the most varied ex perience. 
Foreigners are apt to think that the Yankee is not the typical Yankee un- 
less he has “taught school,” peddled eight-day clocks, been selectman, 
gone in a Gloucester-built fishing schooner to George’s Banks, served a 
term in the State Legislature, emigrated to the West and made stump 
speeches, failed twice or three times in business, founded a new sect and 
preached the doctrines thereto appertaining, travelled with a “ daguerreo- 
type saloon,” held a commission in the Union army, been a member of 
Congress, and editeda paper. But we do not know that the typical Yankee 
has any advantage in point of versatility over a well-known class of clever 
Irishmen. Charles Graham Halpine, just deceased, is a fair specimen of 
the class to which we refer, and any American of whom we have any 
knowledge might safely be challenged to present a personal history 
marked by more vicissitudes, and greater adaptability to them, than that 
of “Miles O’Reilly.” Mr. Halpine came to the United States in 1849. 
He had not attained his majority when he was in full communion with 
the “ Young Ireland” party—a sect of men who proposed to them- 
selves nothing less than the dismemberment of the British Empire. 
Halpine, son of a clergyman of the Establishment, himself a Pro- 
testant so far as he was anything, as little as any man in the 
world likely to be moved by sentimental motives, was probably made 
a rebel and conspirator merely by the fervor of youthful blood, 
by a heedless and unthinking willingness to connect himself with 
any cause that gave scope to his mental and physical energy. He was 
already married when he landed, poor and without friends, at Boston, in 
1849, and there was need of his at once finding work. He first found it— 
if our recollection of his own talk is not at fault—in the office of the 
Boston Post. Either after he left the Post or while he was still at work 
for that paper, he joined “ Mrs. Partington ”—B. P. Shillaber, one of the 
most weakly of our many weakly humorous writers—in publishing the 
Carpet Bag, a journal which soon died, and richly deserved death from the 
beginning. Mr. Halpine immediately thereafter came to New York—his 
proper field—and engaged with great ardor in journalism and politics. It 
was while he was in Boston, we think, that he sent to the Atlantic one or 
two articles which good judges pronounced fully equal, as specimens of 
good magazine literature, to anything the Atlantic has ever published ; 
but he himself afterwards said that they were written not by him, but by 
his father or brother—we do not now remember which—both of whom 
were more than fair classical scholars of the old-time British pattern, and 
endowed with the literary knack common to all the members of the family. 
General Halpine himself was a ready if not a good Latinist, ard, in Latin 
as in everything else, all he knew he utilized. In New York he soon 
made himself very well known as an extremely ready writer for several 
papers. It is said of him that he would write for this paper on one day, 
and the next morning would answer in another paper his own arguments 
of the day before. It may well be believed that nothing that he said on 
either day was very valuable, except from the Bohemian’s or the managing 
editor’s point of view, Meantime, while he was doing Democratic work 
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for the Herald, and was writing for the Tribune things in harmony with 
the song, “Tear down the flaunting lie”—the Stars and Stripes, which 
covered slaves while it symbolized freedom—he was deep in the wire- 
pulling mysteries of Tammany Hall, making the acquaintance of every 
leading politician, and making himself a man of much consideration in 
local politics. In this he was helped by his editorship and part-ownership 
of the Leader, a lively paper, whose success was very largely due to him. 
About this time was his fight with Fernando Wood—a squabble not, we 
imagine, of great interest to the philosophical student of politics, though 
it did shift the municipal patronage from one set of Democrats to 
another. Soon came the war, and he at once offered his services, and 
was commissioned as a second lieutenant in the Sixty-ninth New York 
Volunteers. He was not long allowed to remain in the line, but was made 
a staff officer by General Halleck, and by-and-by was transferred to the 
military family of General Hunter. Hunter went to Hilton Head to com- 
mand the Department of the South, and it was there that Halpine, now made 
a major, laid the foundations of his best literary fame. He had written some 
trifles for a little Hilton Head paper called the New South, and had made 
for himself that easily made thing, a garrison and mess-room reputation 
for literary ability, when one day there appeared a song of his, in which 
“Miles O’Reilly,” supposed to be a private soldier in a New York regiment, 
argues in favor of “ Sambo’s equal right to be kilt,” and professes a willing- 
ness to give Sambo the larger half of that right. At once the name of 
“Miles O’Reilly” became known all overthe Union, and though nothing that 
“the boy Miles” did afterwards was nearly so good as this first expression 
of his opinion in regard to General Hunter’s scheme of arming the negroes, 
still his success in this instance gave him vogue, and his songs written 
afterwards—songs which sometimes narrowly escaped being at least 
second-rate poetry of the Irish-song sort, and were always clever versifying 
—met with general acceptance. His reputation as “ Miles O’Reilly,” his old- 
time knowledge of our municipal politics, and his journalistic tact, enabled 
him to succeed in his enterprise of publishing the Citizen, and were equally 
influential in procuring for him his election as Registrar. As journalist, 
politician, editor, song-writer, soldier, he was always successful, in a certain 
sense of that word, and he deserves, in the first place, what credit belongs 
to a man who, beginning life alone and unaided in a new country, makes 
himself a power and dies regretted before he is forty years old ; and in the 
second place, he deserves what credit belongs to the clever writer of songs 
which are songs of the day, or of the evening, though they may not be 
songs for all time. His literary character is all with which we have any 
concern. As regards that, he is to be described as filling a place between 
the conscienceless, uneducated, ready-witted Bohemian of the daily press, 
and the educated, very talented, very ready Maginns and Father Prouts 
whom he emulated. A book, sure of a generation of life, might be made 
up out of selections from his prose and verse. 





—In the State of Vermont, for six years after 1860, there was on an 
average one divorce annually to every twenty-one and a half marriages. 
In Massachusetts, during four years of the same period, one divorce to 
about forty-four and a half (44:4) marriages was the ratio. In Ohio, it was 
one divorce to twenty-five marriages. In Prussia—among the Protestant 
population—the ratio of the divorces of 1855 to the marriages of that year 
was as one to nineteen. At the foot of this bad-looking list, Connecticut 
must be placed ; there in the period between 1860 and 1867, the ratio was 
as one to eleven and four-tenths. Deduct from the whole number of mar- 
riages of persons of foreign birth 800 as being marriages of Catholics, who 
rarely or never petition for a divorce, and this ratio becomes still more un- 
satisfactory ; we have one divorce to eight and a half marriages. Tried 
by other measures the result is the same ; Connecticut makes a worse show 
than any other State of the Union or of Christendom—unless possibly we 
are to except Indiana, which seems to be afraid to collect the statistics of 
the subject. In that other Connecticut, the Western Reserve of Ohio, the 
case is about as bad; the counties constituting the district so-called fur- 
nish much more than their due proportion of the divorced, while the 
southern counties, in which, by the way, Catholics abound, fall below the 
average in the number of petitions. In the Judicial District of Berlin in 
1888-40 there were fifty-seven divorces to every 100,000 inhabitants ; in that 
of Frankfort there were thirty ; in that of Magdeburg there were thirty- 
five ; in Rhenish Prussia, under the less lax Code Napoleon, there were but 
four divorces to each hundred thousand people. Now, in Vermont, 
out of the same number of inhabitants (100,000) there are annually 33 
divorces ; in Massachusetts —-we speak of the present decade—there are 
204, ; in Ohio there are about 3335 and in Connecticut, even if we do not 
count ont the Catholic population, every hundred thousand of the people 
have amongst them yearly 80 newly divorced couples! There can be no 
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doubt—-the statistics, though they may prove a good deal less than Cath- 
olic controvertists would infer from them, conclusively prove it—that society 
in Connecticut is in a dangerously corrupt condition ; and these figures ought 
to make Connecticut legislators look to their divorce laws and study the 
history of the effect which such relaxation of the law has had on the per- 
manence of Connecticut marriages. The “omnibus clause” of the pres- 
ent law—the clause that relates to incompatibility of temper, and seems to 
suppose that one human being can make another perennially happy—could 
never have good results in so hasty and ill-tempered a world as this one 
even if everybody were perfectly honest ; to the dishonest it affords every 
facility for unclean living. To aid them in their studies we refer them to 
President Woolsey in the New Englander, and to Doctor John M. Leavitt 
in the American Church Quarterly. 


HELPS'S SPANISH OONQUEST.* 

Wirt this volume Mr. Helps has completed his work, and may well 
congratulate himself on the successful termination of a task so arduous. As 
he says in the preface to the first volume, it is not so much a his 
tory of conquest as of the results of conquest, and of the government of 
the subjugated tribes and colonies by the mother country. 

It was not written to add another to the many brilliant and interesting 
narratives of the Spanish conquest in Mexico and Peru ; these, it is true, 
form a large part of the work, but are mostly preparatory narration. The 
thread binding the workgtogether must be clearly perceived in order to 
bring a series of otherwise disconnected narratives into one harmonious 
whole ; this thread is the history of the growth of slavery and of colonial 
administration, and it is by the success with which Mr. Helps has traced 
this growth that he is to be judged. 

He has done students of history great service by gathering into one 
work the scattered accounts of the numerous Spanish expeditions and con- 
quests, and in making a most valuable and interesting work, although not 
always well digested, and by its unsystematic chronological arrangement 
often puzzling the reader. 

Mr. Helps has many valuable qualifications as a historian, he has great 
patience for tedious research, and great personal interest in his subject, his 
statements are well weighed and accurate, and when he abandons himself 
to the quick current of events he is a forcible and picturesque writer. The 
fictitious narrative of the voyage of the Santa Flor in the second volume 
abounds in beautiful pictures, and the work is filled with striking, animated 
descriptions. But too often Mr. Helps retards the course of his history by 
wearisome reflections and speculations, and shows a lack of skill in weav- 
ing the various portions of his narrative together, leaving too many dis 
connected events standing in confusing. groups. In his dread of being con- 
sidered partial he becomes vague and undecided, seldom even attempting 
to refute charges, but meeting them with a host of palliative circumstances 
which leave the reader bewildered. His style is loose and too colloquial, 
abounding in “asides,” generalizing remarks, and trite sayings, of which 
the reader very speedily gets enough. 

As may be imagined, the work is extensive in its scope ; after a prelim- 
inary view of Portuguese discovery in Africa it begins with Columbus’s 
discovery and administration of the West India islands, passing in due time 
to the discoveries of Balboa and the wonderful deeds of Cortez and Pizarro, 
the history terminating with the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
conquest was nearly completed, and colonial organization settled or in the 
way of settlement. As Mr. Helps remarks, “ There is a singular fascination 
in the account of such a deed as the discovery of America, which cannot 
be done any more, nor anything like it—which stands alone in the doings 
of the world ;” but there is a still greater fascination in the account of the 
unknown country and how it was influenced by its discovery. 

This influence, the administration of the country, and the events fol- 
lowing its conquest, form the most interesting portion of Mr. Helps’s 
work. 

We can yet feel with much of its original interest the great question 
that three hundred years ago was anxiously asked in Spain, What is to be 
done with all these millions of newly-found vassals? The first thing to 
be done was to convert them to Christianity ; to this end expeditions being 
fitted out, and the country explored and settled that the natives might le 
brought into contact with the Christians. A secondary consideration (with 
the mother country) was the tribute to be derived from the country, and 
the development of its resources. The discovery of the new world hap- 
pened at an inopportune juncture in Spanish history, and in one respect, in 
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The long-continued contest against the Moors 
the funds to equip expeditions could with 
and Columbus was indebted to the jewels of Isabella 
This poverty of Spain had a most important and evil 
destiny of America; it prevented laws being enforced, and 
slavery; for the only way in which Spain 
could pay her soldiers was by granting them the natives or their services. 
The inopportune juncture in the world’s history for America was the 
\frican discoveries made under the supervision of Prince Henry of Portugal, 


the history of the world. 


had impoverished the country ; 
difliculty be provided ; 
for his paltry outfit. 

ifiluence on the 


led to the institution of modern 


Mr. Helps has devoted a large space to a most interesting subject, and 
one heretofore little noticed by the early historians of America—the enco- 

da system, or division of the discovered lands among the discoverers, 
ii was perfectly novel and unlike anything in the Old World; it was the 
wert of modern slavery, and made the Spanish conquest a huge failure. 


in the early part of 1495, during the administration of Columbus in His- 
paniola, after sundry affairs with the natives, whom the lawlessness of 
the Spaniards had exasperated, he imposed a tribute on the whole island 
which seems to have been most severe, and in the next year service was 
demanded in the place of tribute. This was the beginning of the 
system of encomiendas which afterwards brought forth such bitter 


fruit. The first form of the excomienda or separtimento was simply 
so much land granted by Columbus to the colonists—in the royal 
letters authorizing him to make such grants there was no men- 


tion of the natives. Afterwards, without authority, he allowed the colon- 
ists to use the services of the natives for a year or two in building and til- 
ling their lands. This was the second phase of the encomienda, land and 
tillage. Bobadilla, who superseded Columbus, allowed the Indians to be 
taken to work anywhere and without any restriction. In 1503 Ferdinand 
and Isabella directed Ovando (the governor who succeeded Bobadilla) tc 
make the Indians have dealings with the Spaniards, and to settle the sub- 
ject of wages as he should see fit. Ovando’s method was this—he distri- 
buted Indians among the Spaniards with deeds which ran thus: “To you. 
such a one, is given an excomienda of so many Indians with such a 
cacique, and you are to teach them the things of our holy Catholic faith.” 

Henceforth there is a miserable succession of treacheries and horrid 
cruelties on the part of the Spaniards, and despairing revolts by the In 
dians. After seven years of Ovando’s administration, out of some twelve 
hundred thousand souls which had inhabited Hispaniola there were “ bui 
few left,” and it seemed good to Ferdinand to order that others should be 
brought from the other islands. The system of encomiendas with its 
frightful abuses, the additional iniquity of urging the ignorant natives 
into war, and selling the captives for work at the mines, had at last so 
much reduced the Indians that in a few years they would have been utterly 
exterminated in the islands. 

But a protector was to be given them, a tireless man was to traverse the 
ocean twelve times for them, to spend sixty years of toil and sleepless effort, 
te be exposed to obloguy and denunciation such as no other man perhaps 
has ever endured. The central figure in the Spanish conquest, and in ali 
histories of Spanish rule in America, is not Cortez, or Pizarro, but the tire- 
less Clerigo (as he calls himself), the self-sacrificing Bishop of Chiapa, 
Bartolomé Las Casas. The obstacles he had to encounter in his schemes ot 
benvvolence were enormous. He had to persuade men to give up their 
hard-varned property in slaves, to ask Spain to relinquish the immense 
profits she made from her unjust oppression of her vassals; he had to ex- 
pose the most shameless corruption on the part of officials ; he was doomed 
to weary voyages, to long waiting in the ante-rooms of princes, and when, 
at Jast, after months of toil, a beneficent law had been framed, he saw those 
charged with its execution seduced by his enemies, and after all his labors 
and waiting the law not enforceed. 

His interest in the Indians was very personal ; he had, with his own 
eyes, seen such inhuman cruelties that his heart bled for their victims; he 
saw multitudes of weak natives torn from their homes, transported to dis- 
tant settlements, used as beasts of burden, dying by thousands in the 
mines, and he literally groaned and agonized for them. Any means of re- 
lief, anything to save his poor Indians! And he found what he thought 
was a means of relief, and again he was doomed in his very benevolence to 
do au act that should increase the load of calumny heaped upon him—an 
act which should cause him most pathetically to say, “This advice, that 
license should be given to bring negro slaves to these lands, the Olerigo 
first gave, not considering the injustice with which the Portuguese 
take them and make them slaves: which advice, after he had seen what 
happened therefrom (que cayé en ate). he would not have given for all he 
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had in the world. For he always held that they had been made slaves un- 
justly and tyrannically, for the same righi is of them as of the Indians.” 

The direct result was that the privilege of importing a iimited number 
of negroes was granted in monopoly to De Bresa ; in consequence of this 
the supply was scanty, and to obtain labor the Indians were captured and 
enslaved. It is difficult to estimate the degree of blame which attaches to Las 
Casas for this advice. Some have savagely accused him of introducing the 
slave-trade into America, an accusation easily refuted ; others have tried to 
excuse him entirely on the ground that at that time the slave-trade was 
not considered immoral, as it is now. These are extremes. The fact is that 
Las Casas of two evils chose what seemed to him the least. He saw the weak 
natives torn from their homes, subjected to labor for which they were totally 
unfitted, and perishing frightfully from change of residence and cruelty 
The negroes were hardy and well adapted to labor in the Indies—here 
was a chance to save his beloved Indians, this chance he embraced, and 
failed. He nobly repented of his error of haste and lack of investigation, 
and stands out on the page of history a figure almost unequalled in self- 
sacrificing benevolence. 

The evils which occurred in the islands were partially averted in Mexico 
by the wise administration of Cortez, and by this time legislation in Spain 
had taken cognizance of the colonial evils, and was sending out a body of 
laws hardly equalled in the annals of any country for justice and benevolence. 
These just and equitable laws were foreshadowed by the command of 
Isabella that the captured Indians sent to Spain by Columbus should be 
returned to their homes. In solemn junta the Indians were pronounced 
freemen. 

Cardinal Ximenes carried legislation for the Indians still further. 

In 1530, Charles issued an order declaring that no slaves were to be 
made even in a just war, and in 1538 a royal order forbade any Spaniard 
buying any Indian slave, or any cacique selling them. It was also 
ordered that no Indian should carry any burden against his will, or be 
removed from his own district. The new laws in 1542 made all encomi- 
endas lapse to the crown on the death of the owner, and were the climax 
of the protective legislation of Spain. Personal services were abolished in 
1549, regulations were made concerning the care of Indians in the un- 
1ealthy districts, weight of the burdens they were to carry, and at last, lest 
the Spaniards should impose on the Indians, the latter were to be regarded 
and treated as minors. As Mr. Helps remarks, “it is hardly possible to 
carry legislation further in favor of any race or class.” 

Unfortunately, these wise laws were not always carried out; their 
execution was hindered by the great distance between Spain and her 
colonies, by dishonest governors who evaded them, and by the impover- 
ished condition of the mother country, who had to pay her rapacious 
soldiery in the spoils of the conquered country. All these things made the 
conquest in its material resultsa failure. With every opportunity to found 
a grand empire on this continent, with a territory equal in length to the 
whole of Africa, and wider than the empire of Russia, what did Spain accom- 
plish? By rapacity and misrule the islands were depopulated, and if on the 
continent Cortez and De la Gasca preserved a remnant of the natives, they 
were feeble, ambitionless, and submissive, a distinct race from their con- 
querors and neighbors. But from this history there are lessons of infinite 
value to be learned by all colonizing nations; and speaking of it from 
that point of view, Mr. Helps has written one of the most valuable and in- 
structive books of the time. 








A SISTER'S STORY.* 

Tuts volume is principally composed of extracts from the letters and 
journals of different members of the family of the Count de la Ferronnays, 
who, in 1819, was French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and in 1829 served 
his country in the same capacity at Rome. At St. Petersburg, Mrs. Craven, 
then Pauline de la Ferronnays, first met Alexandrine, the daughter of Count 
d’Alopeus, Russian Minister at Berlin. This acquaintance was renewed at 
Rome, where Alexandrine saw for the first time Pauline’s brothert Albert, 
whom she afterwards married. The story of their courtship and marriag 
was told in a little volume entitled “ Histoire d'un Amour Chrétien,” printed 
for private circulation in Paris in 1866, and which was noticed, as a “ French 
Love Story,” in the Wation of June 1 of that year. Alexandrine is the cen- 
tral figure of this book—the loveliest of a group, every member of which, as 
far as one can judge of them from their correspondence and the minute daily 
record of the inner life of sentiment and religious emotion which each of them 
kept, appears to have been faultless, unless too absolute a perfection may par 
take of the nature of a fault. Throughout the entire family the sentiment ci 
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filial and fraternal affection became a passion which apparently combined 
great intensity with singular unreserve—two elements not ordinarily com- 
patible. The publication of this book, with its minute details of actions, 
its close analyses of sentiment, gives one striking proof of what we 
mean by unreserve. But what seems to us a still more forcible one is the 
fact, that while the journals from which it is compiled were yet in daily 
use, they were handed about not only from one member of the family to 


almost any uninterested third party, yet the note of affectation is never 
struck throughout. Moreover, the love story forms but a small portion of a 
volume whose primary intention was to show that the Catholic Church not 
only has power to make utterly pure and innocent the strongest of human 
passions, but that it can console its children under the bitterest sorrows, 
convert their despair into calmness and their grief into joy. 

Mrs. Craven certainly offers very abundant and convincing testimony 


another, but intimate friends also were taken into confidence. Alexan- | on this point—a point which probably no one ever dreams of controverting. 
drine’s account of her love, and her married life, filled three thick manu-| Given natures like these, in which the emotional element entirely predo- 
script volumes, of which Mrs. Craven says that “the morbid truthfulness, | minates, to which the pursuit of truth as an ultimate object is totally in- 


which was Alexandrine’s peculiar characteristic, her anxiety to note down | 
every action, word, and even thought with scrupulous exactness, her horror 
of exaggeration, her desire to relate the evil as well as the good with equal 
sincerity, made her indulge in an abundance of superfluous details which 
prolong her narrative to a tedious extent.” Mrs. Craven seems to have 
made her selections with great good taste and judgment. We have a love 
story of the most delightful kind, told with the same fulness which a nov- 
elist would accord to it, and told by its principal actors—a love at once in- 
nocent and passionate, and yet a love which, while it lasted, apparently 
never felt the need of any sacred privacy, and of which the indifferent 
world of readers is now invited to become a spectator. 

Shortly after Alexandrine’s record was finished we find one of the sis- 
ters, then recently married, writing to Mrs. Craven : 


“My mother-in-law is reading part of Alexandrine’s story, and is much 
touched by it. She is very much surprised at some of the things in the 
journal, and in Albert’s letters. She says,‘ Why really, this makes one 
believe in novels ; I had no idea that such feelings existed.’ ” 


Count Charles de Montalembert, who was an intimate friend of the 
family, wrote to Alexandrine a year after her husband’s death : 


“TI have thought of including in my series of works on the Catholic 
ages a special book upon ‘Christian Love and Marriage.’ Albert’s frag- 
ment has very much confirmed me in this plan, and has suggested the idea 
of embodying in it the story of your lives by way of epilogue, to show that 
even in our degenerate age some privileged souls know how to be faithful 
to the holy traditions of which the middie ages have left us such numerous 
examples. Tell me if this idea smiles upon you.” 


She replied : 


“What I am now writing will be of great use to you. It is a full jour- 
nal of our life, in which you will find all that Albert wrote. Unfortunately 
{ have as yet only finished one year of it, which I showed to Rio, who 
thought it interesting ; but for some time past I have been longing for an 
opportunity to show it to you. All Albert’s letters to you are copied in it. 
Oh yes! dear friend, it would be indeed a work worthy of you, as well as a 
great satisfaction to me, whom God made so happy in my marriage, if you 
were to show the world how good and desirable that kind of happiness is ; 
that there is nothing so sweet on earth as a love which we are not afraid 
of owning before God and men, and that two human beings can never so 
fully enjoy their mutual affection as when they both serve with one mind 
the God who created them.” 


The literary and artistic sentiment predominates over the purely religious 
one in what follows: 


“Oh! Montal, if you could contrive, by writing the story of your best 
friend, to make the cold and dull world understand all this, how glorious 
it would be for you, for Albert, and for me! I hope I should not wish to 
enjoy that glory in this world, for it would make me too proud, though it 
was all owing to Albert. J know there are in our story a number of details 
which make tt as interesting as some old chronicle. 
Rome, and the words we exchanged at the doors of the church, when he 
rebuked me for human respect. The offering he made of his life, and of 
every earthly blessing, to obtain my conversion ; then the little fact you 
remember, of the strip of paper torn off my note-book ; the fright I had 
about the duel at Pompeii, and the tears I could not conceal ; Albert’s exile 
to Rome, and Fernand’s little artifice to get me to write to him ; that happy 
life the following winter, under the same roof as his family ; Mamma be- 
ginning to revolve in her mind the possibility of our marriage, and our 
both being aware of it, but not venturing to speak to one another on the 
subject, yet still feeling secure in the strength of our mutual attachment ; 
then our departure for Germany, and his for France ; our being delayed at 
Rome while he was dying at Civita Vecchia ; my despair, which made me 
exclaim, ‘Oh! if only I were his wife!’ I am sure that God heard that 
cry, as my mother also did, and at last (after seven months’ absence) we 
met again at Naples, with every obstacle removed. And then I found him 
an angel of whom I was not worthy, and in our marriage sucb peace and 
happiness as I never believed could exist.” 


We may add that when one recovers from the first feeling of surprise 
that a history of sentiments so sacred in their very nature should for any 
reason have been given to the public, there is no longer anything in the 
book to repel one. No love story could be more delicately pure—and _ not- 
withstanding an impression which we found was not to be easily shaken | 
off, that most of these letters and journals were written not only with a 
consciousness of the actual presence of God, but the possible presence of 
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comprehensible, which craves happiness and repose with a passionate long- 
ing, and the Chureh certainly offers a satisfactory and comprehensive solu. 
tion of all their difficulties. We should all be Catholics were it not that the 
Church sets too high a price upon her opiates. One generally pays for ex- 
treme wealth of emotional power by a corresponding poverty of judgment, 
and though, if we had our choice, we might all be willing to be born blind 
that we might never feel afraid in the dark, the settlement of the matter 
is certainly not optional with us. It is a congenital impossibility for some 
people to conceive of their natural passions, of their judgment, will, and 
reason, as mere counters with which they can purchase eternal rest, and a 
tardy but complete gratification of the wants which are here unsupplied. 
Such people do not, in rejecting Catholicism, necessarily disavow the yearn- 
ing for this rest, nor the belief that it will be attained. The craving is 
universal, the Church’s answer only partial—it allows the claims of the 
emotions, but it disallows those of the intellect. There is no doubt that 
she does her legitimate work well and thoroughly, that she gives hope to 
the despairing, comfort to the sorrowing, and sometimes mends the morals 
of the vicious—we quarrel with her only because in virtue of doing this 
she claims the right to outrage or ignore wants yet profounder than those 
which she supplies. 


i 


BISHOP'S EXPLANATIONS OF THE LAW.* 

THE first three chapters of this work leave one a little doubtful whether 
the author has not forgotten his statement in the preface, that he does not 
presuppose the reader to be “destitute either of natural capacity or pre- 
paratery training.” But we get a pretty clear and convincing view of his 
own dense ignorance of the distinction between ethics and law, and of his 
confused perception of what he himself means by such phrases as “ moral 
conformation,” “moral and intellectual element,” as constituents of the 
legal mind. The last section of the chapter on “ moral aptitude ” contains 
the substance of the author's conclusions on this branch of his subject. We 
present them without unnecessary comment. “A man with a contracted 
moral part,” says Mr. Bishop, “may sometimes make a good physician or 
even a good minister of the gospel, but he can never become a good lawyer. 
Sometimes one who practises immoralities is found endowed with a good 
capacity for the law, but such a man is always unhappy, for he must have 
a strong moral nature, and it remonstrates against his evil courses.” 

Of “ preparatory studies and training” the author says: “There is no 
system of education esteemed by any considerate persons valuable which 
may not, in some aspect of it, present advantages for him who intends to 
follow it up by law studies. Perhaps that which is least useful in an 
ordinary collegiate course is Greek.’” (He means to say, we take it, that 
the college-bred lawyer will find his Greek of rather less value to him pro- 
fessionally than any other of his acquisitions.) And again he says: “The 
kind of preparatory education, therefore, if of any kind usually deemed 
useful among men, is of less consequence than the amount.” We suppose 
it will be difficult to adduce a parallel for these two quotations in the naive 
ignorance which they manifest on the part of our author, and in their 
curious phraseology. But we can go on and see. 

In the second book, on the nature of the law in general and of the 
common law in particular, Mr. Bishop is more his ease than in 
his introductory labor. His uncontracted intellectual part invades the 
realms of universal science, and demands tribute fr 
tence in which any law or anything else “ pervading an] constraining” can 
be found. “ The law of nature,” he tells us, “is the order which pervades 
and constrains all physical existence,” meaning by “order,” as he shows 


at 


ym every form of exis- 


below, not system, but command. “The law of the human mind, which is 


taught in the system called mental philosophy, is the order which pervades 
and constrains the existence and action of the mind of man on our earth ; 
and the law of the land, as taught in what are termed law-books, is the 
order which pervades and constrains our national and municipal associa- 
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tions.” His singular use of the word “ order” in the foregoing passages is 
indicated further on when he says that his definition, “ by employing the 
term ‘order,’ carries the mind to the consequences of obedience and dis- 
obedience.” 

The mixed condition of his ideas as to the meaning of the word “ law” 
is farther illustrated by the following passages, the remarkable character of 
whose reasoning is equalled by the gravity with which they are pro- 
pounded : “The views stated in the last chapter suggest to us that in the 
nature of things there can be no existence of any kind destitute of law. If 
from anything we separate all which may be termed the law of the thing, 
then the thing itself, so far as we can comprehend it, ceases to be.” ... . 
“If, for example, each individual should insist upon occupying one certain 
space, one greater than is sufficient to contain a single person, and should 
carry his determination into effect, the life of every one would be instantly 
ended. It must, therefore, be a law that no two shall occupy at the same 
time one and the same space.” Other passages follow which are equally 
astonishing, but which it would be beside our purpose to quote. We can- 
not, however, avoid calling attention to the author’s almost wonderful want 
of what one would suppose quite as essential fora lawyer as an uncon- 
tracted moral part ; we mean a capacity for drawing with certainty a cor- 
rect inference from premises, a defect of which section 43 will furnish any 
one who likes such things with two remarkably fine specimens. 

We were in some doubt, after finishing the first six chapters of the 
book and meditating on the author’s remarks on that subject, as to what 
class of intellects it might be to which his own properly belonged, but the 
beginning of chapter seven opened our eyes. 

His conception of the Deity (section 60) standing over a stream of running 
water and subverting by his simple volition the law of gravitation is 
daring, and is by no means the less perfect as an imaginative effort because 
it illustrates the ordinary everyday mind of the author, in that the defini- 
tion of law which it implies is flatly contradictory of the one given in section 
44. This, with its mysticism, some readers will like better : 


“There are some religionists who believe that great truthscan be gathered 
from the Scriptures by means of what is called the science of correspondences. 
Be this as it may, there does sometimes appear, to the casual view at least— 
perhaps also to the more scientific observation—a correspondence between 
external things and things of an intangible nature. We hear of the 
‘threefold cord not easily broken; of the triangle, which is a sort of 
power in mathematical science; and, in theology, of the Trinity. We 
mae go where the milkmaid plies her vocation, and find the three-legged 
Sr 6 ee oe 


‘On such a stool immortal Alfred sat, 

And swayed the sceptre of his infant realms.’ 
In the last two of these quoted lines, Cowper, whether he meant it or not, 
conveyed a great legal truth. It is that the law, of which King Alfred 
was one of the most illustrious patrons and founders, constitutes a trinity 
not unlike the three-leg; stool. There are three, there are three in 
one, the three are equal the one to the other ; we use the name of the one 
as almost a synonym of the other ; we may put a legal case on the one, or 
the other, or the other, at pleasure, it being rather a choice of words than 
ideas; and, when we contemplate the three as combined, we have that 
whereon rests all judicial decision, all rightful governmental action and 
power, everything, in short, which is comprehended under the phrase law 
of the land. In the last three chapters we have contemplated each of these 
three things—each leg of the milkmaid’s stool—separately ; they are legal 
principle, legal reason, legal authority—three in one, the superstructure 
being all rightful judicial and other governmental action ; just as, in this 
nniverse of which we are a , all things rest on God, whom the theology 
of most of the civilized world contemplates as three in one, while he is in 
himself all and in all.” 


With something of that haughty consciousness of an inner sight 
which belongs to poets and philosophers of the mystical school, Mr. Bishop 
does not assign any reasons for the dogmas above set forth ; and, with a 
charming consistency to his newly developed theological bias, demands of 
his readers faith or its equivalent as a prerequisite to their intelligent 
apprehension of them. 

“But the writer may be asked, On what authority he states that 
the law has this triple nature? If so, his answer may be found 
scattered through the last three chapters. If these do not satisfy the 
enquirer, then let him read through all the books of the law from the 
beginning to the end; and, if he reads understandingly, he will sce that 
the law has the triple nature thus assigned to it. But there are persons 
who will still press the writer thus: ‘Nay, show us a place in the books 
where it is said, the law is a trinity.’ Now, this sort of demand, by whom- 
xoever made, is conclusive of one fact, and only one—namely, that the per- 
son making it needs still to be taught the fundamentals of Iegal truth ”— 
after which, if the pressing seeker has anything more to say, he is not wise. 

It is a sad enough fact, though a familiar one, that the highest de 
gree of poetic genius is not always found allied with reverence for sacred 
things ; and that the speculations of mystical philosophy sometimes clothe 








themselves in forms which in humbler utterances would be unmistaka- 
bly sacrilegious. To such minds much is to be pardoned ; still, when one 
of them comes out as a professed teacher and guide of the young, it is the 
duty of every right-minded critic to show him in his true light. In the 
following passage Mr. Bishop horrifies us; he declares that judge-made 
law is inspired ! (section 63) : 

“When, therefore, there is a concurrence of all the circum. 
stances essential to a sound administration of justice, namely, the 
court sitting with unbiassed understanding to hear the argument, 
the presentation of argument on both sides by counsel learned 
in the law, such a constitution of the tribunal as will render its 
judgment valid and effectual, the aspiration in the mind of the 
judges after justice and right, and the existence in their minds of 
that reasonable amount of legal aptitude and learning, without which they 
never ought to have been appointed judges, ‘ Almighty God’ appears in the 
midst of the tribunal where it sits, and reveals the right way to the under- 
standing of the judges as surely as he appears in the tempest on the ocean, 
and teaches each water-drop where to be when the wind goes down, so as to 
produce in the deep the same calm which has gone before in the sky ; and 
as the ocean drops do not know the philosophy of this, so oftentimes 
the judges do not apprehend the true reason of their decisions.” 

This is shown conclusively in the case of a decision rendered under the 
requisite conditions, but which is subsequently overruled: 

“Now, if the judges travel out of the record, and undertake to lay 
down doctrines not necessary to the decision of the cause, ‘ Almighty God’ 
does not go with them there ; their words are what are called in the law- 
books ‘obiter dicta, and being both uninspired and impertinent, they are 
of no effect as a guide in future causes.” 

When, in an earlier chapter, Mr. Bishop represented the Deity as stand- 
ing by a brook and amusing himself by reversing the law of gravitation, 
we might have forgotten the irreverence, which we could not deny, in the 
boldness and originality of the conception; but this last we find too 
strong. 

We have found it impossible to speak seriously of a book of which it 
would hardly be too much to say that all that is not utterly absurd is 
utterly commonplace. Occasionally, it is true, a piece of sound advice may 
be found in the volume, but it is generally very trite. It contains at the 
end a useful list of the principal law-books now in use, together with some 
observations on their merits, and except for this list the book seems to be 
of little value for the class for whom it is especially written, and of still 
less to any one else, and we sincerely wish, for the author’s reputation, 
that it might have been suppressed. His reputation as the author of two 
treatises, very well known to the profession and generally accepted, is con- 
siderable and honorable, and he ought to have been a better friend to it. 








Several Guide Books.*—It ia not, perhaps, too late in the season, to 
speak of the books named below. Mr. De Costa’s is more than a mere 
guide-book ; is, in fact, a critical account of Lake George and the region 
round about, the historical portion based on careful and some original 
researches, which in not a few instances throw new light on Revolutionary 
traditions, and either alter or diminish them. The descriptions of scenery 
are written with the moderation of a practised writer, and not in the 
manner of a tourist who exhausts his adjectives long before he has reached 
the climax of sublimity. 

Mr. Morford has laid hold of a good idea, and in all practical particulars 
has carried it out very well; that is, he maps out a number of short excur- 
sions for those who cannot visit Europe except in haste and for a brief 
period, and provides for the largest amount of sight-seeing with the 
utmost economy of time and money. Some latitude is allowed, how- 
ever, and the book will be of use even to persons with long purses and 
plenty of leisure. We only fear that the average respectable Amer‘can 
citizen who purchases it will feel inclined to resent some of the general 
directions about good manners and prudent behavior while abroad. The 
class that needs instruction of this sort is more likely to be capable of 
making long trips, and is vulgarly known as “shoddy.” The man who 
stints himself that he may set foot on the other shore of the Atlantic, if 
only for a month, will hardly be in danger of arrest at Dublin as a Fenian 
sympathizer, or as a scoffer at Catholicism in one of the cathedrals. The 
“few useful phrases” of the appendix would be considerably more usefal 
if the French portion especially had been edited with any care. But there 
are numerous mistakes in accent and spelling—e. g. “Cocher, éte vous 
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Schroon Lake and the A . With an Appendix, con on Lake 
Champlain. With . By B. F. De Costa.” New York: Randolph. 
1868. 
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libre ?’—and fatal confusion and error in the selina) for which com- 
pare: “ Une pair de bottes (oon piar day boat)”! and “Un habit (oon 
abbee).” For the unlettered American, too, what could be more disastrous 
advice than this, culled from “a few simple rules worth remembering ” ? 

“10th. The French idiom, or arrangement of sentences, is generally the 
exact reverse of the English (); ; so that when any doubt exists as to which 
of two adjoining words to place first, it is generally nearest safe to remem- 
ber what the English would be, and reverse it.” 

“15th. The more that words are chopped up, mangled, swallowed, and 
ejected through the nose (like tobacco-smoke by old smokers), the more 
possibility will exist of their being understood by a Frenchman.” 


This strikes us as rather costly pleasantry, and likely to convert a short | 
trip to France into a very long one, if the tourist depends on his French 
either for staying or for getting away. Finally, what place in a foreign 
guide-book have the true reporter’s puffs of various New York establish- 
ments, advertised in the back part, on condition, we presume, of “ editorial 
mention?” None, unless the helter-skelter tourist is in danger of bringing 
back with him a hotel, or a billiard-table, or a railway of foreign make. 

If Mr. Sweetser’s' compilation gives as much trouble to those who are 
anxious to learn from it where to go for the summer, as it has done to us 
in trying to discover what its merits are, it will not become a favorite | 
guide-book. It is, in short, badly arranged, and it covers so much ground 
that in condensing his material the compiler has rejected almost everything 
but the names of places and the descriptions of routes. It is not in such a 
catalogue that the indifferent tourist will seek for light and suggestion. 
With “ Appleton’s Railway Guide ” and “ Lippincott’s Gazetteer” he could | 
do as well for himself. The “complete topical index ” will not relieve him | 
of embarrassment ; it is exceedingly imperfect. “Mountains” form one of | 
the divisions of this book, but we do not find (observe our caution) | 
Wachusett, the pride of Central Massachusetts, nor Kearsarge—the Conway | 
Kearsarge—the view from which is, perhaps, more satisfactory than that | 
from Mount Washington, while it is obtained with much less fatigue. | 
Monadnock receives decent mention, but as it is one of the most beautiful 
of mountain shapes, a person who had ever looked upon it would have | 
thought that of quite as much consequence as looking from it. The want 
of local color is the inevitable fault of a compilation like this. Once in a 
while there is an attempt to supply it without borrowing (from Mr. | 
Beecher or Starr King), as in speaking of Lake Umbagog, in the introduc- | 


tory chapter, it is stated that “there are no hotels here, but you can live 
with the farmers, and have glorious bread and milk.” Now, this is true of 
hotels in an urban or a fashionable sense, but no other, even if the name 
hotel is insisted on, for which see p. 166, in another mention of the lake. 
The milk, as we remember it, was good, but we never saw glorious bread 
in that region, and do not believe it has any necessary connection with 
glorious milk, there or anywhere else. On p. 59, “young men” are advised 
“to go to the source of the Connecticut River and catch trout in beautiful 
Lake Umbagog.” This would require rather a long rod, and the young 


| Sportsmen would be advised to drop their lines rather in the Megalloway, 


or in some one of the half-dozen lakes north, which drain into the An- 
droscoggin through Umbagog; for the lowest lake is too muddy and 
shallow for the best fishing, but commanding, as it does, a superb view 
of the White Mountains, is, on the whole, more picturesque than the 
larger and purer bodies of water with which it is connected. The 
compiler also reports an Androscoggin “Lake” near by, of which he 
should take possession at once by right of discovery. Among omitted 
“summer resorts,” Conway, already alluded to, is conspicuous, and 
Philadelphians will miss Mauch Chunk. Mr. Sweetser’s “Tourist’s 
and Invalid’s Guide to the North-west” is a much inferior piece of scissors. 
work, and is really reprehensible for advising invalids to seek restoration 
to health in Minnesota. The testimonials which are printed in support of 
this advice are hardly better than those which make the fortune of patent 
medicines. Moreover, that Minnesota has experienced a significant and 
probably permanent change of climate, unfavorable to invalids, has been 
asserted by residents of the State, and is not unlikely to be the case. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington Street, 


BOSTON : 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Being an at- 


tempt to trace to their source Passages and Phrases in 
commou use. By Jonn Bartierr. FIFTH EDI- 
TION, revised. 16mo, vellum cloth, $3. 


This edition has been so much enlarged and improved as 
to be substantially a new book. Fifty per cent. additional 
matter has been added, and the index alone now contains a 
hundred and sixty pages closely printed in double column. 
The \atien says: * We consider it very honorable to the 
author, as well as creditable to our literature, that he did 
not thus abandon the public, for the sake of ease and 

rofit, but has porsietentty sought to improve his collection 
ay fresh researches, in which he has obtained the aid of many 
scholars, until now in a fifth edition, wholly new and of 
unrivalled typographical beauty, he may be said to have 
fairly acquitted himself of further exertion.” 


THE MODERN REPRESENTATIONS OF 
THE LIFE OF JESUS. Third American Edition. 
Four Discourses delivered before the Evangelical Union 
at Hanover, Germany, by Dr. GERHARD UBLHORN, 
First Preacher to the Court. Translated from the 
Third German Edition, by Cuarves E, GRInng 1. 16mo, 
cloth, $1. 

This little work, containing four popular essays of an 
orthodox divine, translated by a Unitarian clergyman, has 
met an unexpected welcome from the secular press 
throughont the country, and from religious papers of all de- 
nominaticns—Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, Unitarians, and Universal- 
ists, alike. The Hownd Table remarks in regard to the 
book : 

**It would be difficult to conceive of four sermons which 
should put in a clearer and stronger light the position of 
the Church as she stands at the present day, assailed by the 
great modern rationalists.” 


THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX; or, The 
Coming Woman. A Prophetic Drama, Fifth edition. 
16mo, paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1; cloth, gilt, $1. 75. 

No satire of recent years has won such general favor as 
this clever jeu d’esprit, oy! produced in private 
theatricals near Boston, it was published in the —— 
form at the solicitation of those who had witnessed its per- 
formance, and at once obtained a wide circulation, Itisa 
telling and good-natured hit at the Woman's Rights move- 
ment, depicting the probable state of affairs in 1876, if the 
female element shall be introduced into politics. ‘The 
Spirit of Seventy-six ”’ is an excellent book for summer and 
vacation reading. 

*,* These books sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of the 
advertised price. 
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On the same date, the Globe Edition of the 
POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 
To which is prefixed a Biography of the Author, by his 
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One volume 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
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One vol. 8vo. Beautifully printed in large clear type, 
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REPUBLICAN 
CAMPAICN ENVELOPES FOR i868. 
Unique, Handsome, Mignitenst, = Ornamental, Useful, 


On tHE Front—The names of the distinguished candi- 
dates, with the latest heart sentiment of each. ON THE 
_— ReversE—A Complete Synopsis of the Republican Plat- 

The Political campaign of 1968 is destined to be the most 
memorable of any sin:e the foundation of the Republic. 
There can be no more expressive souvenir of the Republican 

of it than these envelopes. 
ery Citizen should have a few, at least, to keep for ; os- 
terlay.” ht secured. gasses will, of course, 
use and circulate them extensively as possible. 


4 sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. 
6. 


a o “ “ “ o 


. ee eee 
10,009 or more, sent by express, a ry 50 per 1,000. 
WM. P. LYON & SON, 
Envelope Manufacturers, 
587 Pearl Street, New York. 
CULBERT & CO., 
24 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BAGS, 
DRESSING CASES, 
CARD CASES, 
RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 


Writing Desks a Specialty, 
One Ounce of Gold 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 
“B, T. Bassrrr’s Lion Corres.” This Coffee is roasted 
ground, and sealed hermetically under letters patent from 
the United States Government. All the “Aroma” is 
saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. 
Every family should use it, as it is fifieen to twenty per 
cent, stronger than any other pure “Coffee.” One can in 
every twenty contains a ONE DorLarR GREENBACK. For 
gale everywhctre. If your grocer does not keep this Coffee, 
and wili not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 
factory. 





B. T. BABBITT, 
A, 8, 61, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Weshinghon Street, N.Y. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. _ 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 
Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 
Patented August 14, 1966. 

This 5 ey wee into our Pianos, 
is-of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it.affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 
and aces thereby a pure ran tone ti} ecuperior in 

and gp to that of the The 
sound agony pte leased from its connection with rm 


pono. = a under counding-boards, is 
leved from thats In by such conmsctien, and its 
vibra‘ quality 

Our ap hg SR GE Rete 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the repatation of the in 
strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
aera Lemabeld teseelaeagh te. oil ae pertie wapomng 
nently house ment, as well as 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call cuamiee 
our assortment. 





T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Bo On eS 


AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 anv 176 Futron Srreet, New York. 


*,* Library Furniture to order. 
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. 
CIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


pereicunnnntia SHERMAN & CO., New York. 


s. c. & c. Cc. WARD, 

AGENTS FOR 

BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 


28 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Pixs Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


BROWN BROTHERS & co. 
59 WaLL STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 WeyxbosserT 8r., 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
182 La Sauue STREET, CHICAGO. 





J. W. BOYDEN. L, B. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
Estates, or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
West. 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 


98 perpen New York. 


Vaux, Withers & ta. 
ARCHITECTS, 


110 saa 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of “Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John M. 
Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus. Water- 
man, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island ; 
R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N, J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITE 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the Desiness of ig on all matters of location, and 
of furn ae rintendence for Buildings 
and Groun “ioe tectural and ring 
Works, etine the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 
Cemeteries, and Gard: 
LAW OLMSTED, 


en?. 
CALVERT VAUX 
FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


CTS. 


110 Broadway. 
“Tow York, January 1, 1886. 





HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


| Total Assets, July 1, 1863............ 
| Losses Paid since Organization.... 


$614,004 47 
..$941,089 30 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


CasH CAPITAL, - ° - $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS, JANUARY 1, 1868, 1,371,815 88 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in sixteen years, 268 per cent, 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President. 


HENRY KIP, Secretary. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





OFFICES: 





12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
,Cash Capital,........... - $1,000,000 00 


| Assets, July 1, 1908... 
| ee 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE. 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation, 


‘$1,558,567 73 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Prestmpent. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, 
PHILANDER SHAW, 


Vick-PRESIDENT, 
SecRETARY. 


AE TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD. 


incorporated 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000 


-—_ 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
WM. B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 
Assets July 1, 1868, 
Liabilities, . 


$5,052,880 19 
499,803 55 
New York Agency, 62 Wall Street. 
JamMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 
RE SEWING .MACHINE 


ses all others in simplicity, durability, 
powes. It creates 










M 
end parl-m it. A liberal discount offe 
so Se, trade. Salesrooms, (16 BROADWAY, 
Y.; 108 Avenue A, corner of Seventh 
Sixth Avenue; 233 G 





rand Street, Williams- 


140 


The Nation. 


{Aug. 18, 1868 

















UNION ADAMS, 
687 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 


MEN'S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Fine 





Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


A New Table Knife! 


Something that will not break. 
A handle that will not crack. 
Is not offensive to the smeil, like rubber. 
Is beautiful in design and finish. 
Is the best possible article for families, hotels, restaurants, 
and steamboats. 
This knife is forged from one bar of steel, handle and 
biade; is heavily plated with silver, and is the 
Cheapest Silver-Plated Knife 
offered for sale. Made by 
J. RUSSELL & CO., GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Sold wholesale and retail by 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


Importers oF CuInA, GLASS, ETC., 


479 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 
P.S.--We will send by e3 ,—— to any address, one 
dozen Table, $12; one dozen Dessert, $10. 


AMERICAN SILKS _ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES ron . SIL MIXTURE CASSI- 





FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
For salo at all respectable Art Stores, Catalogues mailed 
res by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


MARVIN & CO’S _ 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 





Are the most de: sirable for quality, finish, and price, 


\ 265 Broadway, New York. 
72 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
rf 108 Bank 8t., Cleveland, 


Please send for a Circular. 


i'r). cinal Warehouses: 








HARVARD LAW “SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Two terms, beginn * tember 10, 1868, and Feb- | 
| ruary 22, 186°. The Resi fessors are: THEOPHILUS | 


Parsons, LL. Ds Emory Geansean, LL.D., and NaTHAN- 


| Ist Hotmes, A .M. Gentlemen of distinction in the Profes- 
| sion lecture from time to time on special topics. Applica- 

| tion may be made for further information to either of the 
resident ae. 





HOOL. esthamaten Mass, | 
nROUND,. HILL S$ begin on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 16. For circulars and other information address either 


f the principals, 
a JOSIAH CLARK 
JAMES F. SPALDING. 


ORCHARD-HILL FAMILY BOARDINC- 
SCHOOL 
FOR TWELVE YOUNG LADIES, 
By Mr. and Mrs. D. Mack, 


In a healthy and rural situation, six miles from Boston. 

Pupils taken for the academical or the entire year. Circu- 

lars, with particulars and references, sent when requested. 
Bse_mont, Mass., July 20, 1863. 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J., 


A Select Family School, combines in an unusual degree 
the choicest home influences with a thorough and accom- 


plished education. 
Address C. G. HAZELTINE, A.M., Principal. 


“AMER. SCHOOL INST.,” 
Founded 1855, 
Is a reliable Educational Bureau, 
To aid all who seek well-qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seck positions ; 
To give parents information of good schools ; “ 
To sell, rent, and exchange schoo! properti 
Thirteen years’ trial has proved the AMER. aces Inst. | 
a useful ooh efficient auxiliary in securing 
“ee The Right Teacher wr the Right 
Piace.”’ 
Those who want Teachers should sie the * Teachers’ 
— » published in the Amer. EpucaTIONAL MONTHLY. 
Those who want positions should have the ‘* Application 


F 
Cire plan, and giving abn rg from 


Circulars expla’ 
first-class educational and business men, sent w! asked 


for. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Am Actuary, 
14 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
Branch Offices in San Francisco, pag and Boston, 


AMENIA SEMINARY, 
Ament, N. Y., 
REFITTED. Fall Term be 
8. FROST, A.M. 


"Principal and | Proprietor. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 
Term opens ———— %. Normal class, tuition free. 


For catalogues. 
REV. ‘ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


eMPUREAY, RAGE ySRpOPL AMEAR 


Ae tate Fellow of 








HARLES b College. e, Oxford. 


COTTACE HILL SEMINARY, 


For Young Ladies, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., reopens Septem- 
ber 16. The best features of European and home schools. 
Especial attention to modern Languages, Music, and Art. 
Dr. Lewis's Gymnastics. Situation and climate unsur- 
passed. For prospectus, address 

Rev. GEORGE T. RIDER, Rector. 











Law Department, University of New 
«~The next annual session will commence on the 
tober, 1863. Application may be made for further 
icin Washing PSquare’ New York City, 

niv yas’ on ew Yor 
JOHN NO POMEROY os 


Dean of the Niae Faculty. 
ARCHER, ‘PANCOAST & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, erc., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 
{3 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


FINE WATCHES. 


We desire to call the attention of watch-buyers to the 
very fine WATCHES made by the AMERICAN WATCH 
CO. of Waltham, and known as the 


3-4 PLATE, (6 SIZE. 


| To the manufacture of these Watches the Company have 

devoted all the science and skill in the art at their com- 

mand, and confidently claim that for fineness and beauty, 
, not less than for the greater excellences of mechanical and 

scientific correctness of design and execution, these 
Waiches will compare favorably with the best made in 
“any country. In this country the manufacture cf such 

Watches is not even attempted except at Waliham. 

For sale by 


HOWARD & CoO., 
619 Broadway, New York. 

COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 








A variety of kinds of superior exccl- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


_ WHITTIER'S BAREFOOT BOY. 


L. PRANG & CO. have now ready the fourth edition of 
Eastman Johnson's poetical illustration of Whittier's fam- 

, ous poem of ** THE FOOT BOY Same Se ee Spast 
| charming genre pictures ever ———_ in this country. 








first three editipns of this chromo Suse apie i pivenen of 
' publication. 

| ,,2HE POET, John G. Whittier, says of our chromo: 
|Your admirable chromo of ‘The ‘oot Boy’ 


is a CHARMING ill eaten at tan little poem, and in EVERY 
Way SATISPACTORY a0 8 work Cf art. 
| THE PAINTER, Eastman Johnson, writes of our chro- 


mo: “It strikes me as one of the best chromo- 
I have ever seen.”” 


| Sold at all Art Stores, or sent by free of cha 
as the U.S. East of the Mississippi, on re: 
price. 


| “Size 9% x 18, Price Five Dollars. 
L. PRANG & CO., Art Publishers, Boston, 
so 
The Nation. 

This Journal commenced its Seventh Volume with the 
first issue of July, 1868. It has a well-established charac- 
| ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative of 
, national principles; while its absolute independence has, 
| the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confidence 
' of men of all parties, Its increased circulation among 
, Clergymen of every denomination is proof of its value for 
| the class of public teachers; and for the sake of ite still 

wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to send 


the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to any 
clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view to sub- 
scribing. 


The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers of 
the profitable returns from their advertisements in the 
Nation, the circulation of which is considerably larger 
; than that of any similar weekly published in this country. 
Book publishers in every part of the Union, principals of 
schools, makers and exhibitors of works of art, will find it 
peculiarly to their advantage to advertise in the Nation. 
Full particulars of terms, etc., given by circular. 
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